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informed that many employes in) publishing 
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otfices are in the ture 


papers for their own use. The blame 


1 } 


not be charged to our mailing desk 


PRESS AND POLITICS. 


THE 
in the 


AT OTHING has been more remarkable 

\ political history of the past three years 
4 than the 

the independent press has sustained its position 
towards both parties 
to do. for the effort required extraordinary 
talent and great courage. Most of the inde 
pendent journalists had been trained in the 
severe schools of partisanship, so that when 
the time came for them to off the de 
mands of conservatism and friendship, and to 
display a style of independence more earnest 
and than that of the Jerald, 
both the politicians and the people gave them 
little encouragement. The defeat of the Re 
publican Party in the Autumn elect 
that if the independent 
ridiculed at the beginning they were sup- 
ported in the end. The press educated the 
people up to the point of victory on November 
3d, and at that moment began the more 
onerous and less pleasant task of educating the 
politicians. Even General Butler begins to 
feel a cértain respect for * the juckass- 
power mud throwing and perhaps 
before the end of the year General Grant's 
friends will confess that he does real the papers, 
ladeed, if the politicians will persist in saying 
that they never “sce ~ the independent papers, 
they must acknowledge that they are doomed 
to continued iznorance, and that they are too 
iil informed 


success and ability with which 


lhis was no easy thing 


shake 


more consistent 


ons Sho 


journalists were 


forty 
machine,’ 





te remain in offices of statesman- 


ship. It was only a few weeks ago when, in 
order that the y liticians who never “see” 
the Trilame and the 8 might have soni 


thing to read, an organ was started in New 
York. What must have been the feclinzs of 
the ill-informed statesmen when they learned 
from the Repuilie that the Demecrats could 


Adminis- 
r Pp tper 


not hold their victory beeause the 

tion would assume responsibility f 
money as it had assumed it for hard! After 
this. exhibition stupidity the 
politicians will give greater attention to the 
independent press. 

The three years’ fight over the sensitive body 
of public opinion has been between a few poli- 
ticians and a few journalists for supremacy. 
Each side has given hard blows and taken them. 
It was Reid against Carpenter, Dana against 
Fish, Halstead against Robeson, White against 
Logan, Jennings against Butler, and while the 
politicians were pooh-poohing, and slyly won- 
dering what would become of all these quill 
drivers when Mr. Norvell got at them in the 
new paper, the journalists suddenly won-their 
three years’ fight in one day. But we cannot 
halt at Appomattox. Having won the field. it 
is the duty of independent journalism so to 
use its victory that the people shall not go 
backwards. We are.far from believing that 
any of the really great independent news- 
papers will become partisan organs of Demo- 
But since they did more than any- 
thing else to make the Democracy successful 
they should not withhold counsel and criticism 
in the hour when the first fruits of success 
are to be plucked. Let us compel the Demo- 
eratic Party to be great and pure. On that 
‘line where the party rests upon the people 
let us stand as the critic of the one and the 
ehampion of the other. In many !egislatures 
this Winter there are United States Senators 
to be elected. Independent journalism can 
wish no heartier reward for its services than 
that only the greatest men shall be 
the Senate. It 


ef journalisti 





cracy. 


sent to 


is our duty, and the duty of 


(i ci indeed of every paper which is 


not edited in the caucus room, to begin at 
every person who 


once the task of criticisi 


is known to have chances of eleetion lia 
many States thet s great danger that the 

rislatures may run mad and = elect 
men whose only qua itions are a pocket 
book and a vocabulary of doubtful grammar 


It is the duty of the independent press to pr 
vent this result of a three-vears’ fight. Be 
gin now 
FIGHTING TI] STOCK 
EXCHANGE ‘TIGER 


man can be reasoned out 


| l is doubtful if a 


of a course upon whic ’ induced 
by reason to enter. The feather-headed. the 
greedy the self-confident. th tupid and the 
obstinate, who rush upon a series of commit 


ments without calculating the cons quences or 


the cost are not thdraw at the 
behest of any authority less commanding than 
that of n the 


likely to w 


stern expericne Such has be 


lesson of gambling in all ages. and such it re 
mains to-day. Mr. Arthur Crump, the newly 
sclected ‘city writer of the London Times, 


has reeently written a very useful and inter 
esting book, showing the certainty of outsiders 
losing in the game carried on upon the Stock 
We doubt if it will do a great deal 


ot good among those who have tasted of the tas 


| \¢ h nee 


cinations, the delusiveness of which Mr. Crump 
but it 
body ot 


very bluntly and clearly points out; 
ought to have weight with the great 
men of moderate means, earned in other pur 
suits, from whom the ranks of the stock gam 
bl recruited 


It must be 


rs are 
obvious to any one reading Mr 
that the Exchange 
in New 


thing, 


Crump's volume in London 
York are, in esseace 
and what the 


shrewd and experienced Londoner says of 


and the Exchange 


very much the same 


London speculation is, in the main, equally 
true of speculation in Wall and Broad Streets. 
The | Court, says the English 
author, compare their meeting-room .o a barn, 
to which they daily resortto pick up the golden 
grain thrown in bs The 
of Wall Street would, if they were asked, and 
it were to theit truth, make 


devotees of Cap 


outsiders. devotees 
interest to tell the 
a like comparison as to their own room. In 
deed, it needs but a moment's reflection to see 
that the regular the place can 
no more really make money out of each other 
than could the traditional Yankees have traded 
knives until they made a half-dollar and a 
new knife each. They must have the money 


hahitués ot 


of outsiders to feed on, and it is on this that 
they do in reality feed 
rhe secret of the charm of gambling lies 


that the gains are lumped, while 
distributed 


gambler ici 


in the fact 


the losses are often 


The 


over con 


siderable time. not see that 


in the long run he must lose. He is elated by 
occasional successes, and when these do not 
occur, he attributes their non-arrival to some 


failure in his calculations, 





own some error 
which he has made, and which on the next 
trial he will avoid, and he is confident that tl 

is all thaf is necessary to secure a final 
triumph. But as a matter of fact. the more he 


plays, the worse his chances are. 

The regular, professional speculator is to 
the stock Exchange what the banker is in 
rovqge-er-noiy or in faro. He is the 
for whom there is a mathematical certainty of 
Winning as against outsiders. All speculation 


one 


as distinguished from investment-——in stocks, 
is a series of bets on the future price of a 
given stock, A man sells a stock at thirty 
days, at-50. He simply bets an indefinite 


amount that at the end of 
buy the stock at 1] 


1@Ss 


thirty days he can 
than 50. If the 
goes cown to 48, he wins $2 on every share. 
If it goes up to that amount. 
Now, the inside men do not bet on this amount 
unless they think they know what the fact will 
be, and their chances for knowing are not only 
better than those of the outsider, but they have 
generally the great advantage of being able to 
eause their opinions to come true. The out- 
sider cannot have this advantage. He must bet 
without it, and he must bet against those who 
have it, for outsiders invariably bet with the 
current of appearances, and these the in- 
side men invariably try to make deceptive, 
and having made them so, bet against them. 
Outsiders do not see this till it is too late. 
They reason: The chances are only of two 
kinds —for a fall and a rise, and a bet on 
either has at least half the chanees in 
its favor. But it has not. The inside men do 
not allow it to have. They know that when 
they have made the chances seem to favor 
a rise, a fall is almost sure to come, and vic 
If they did not know this, they would 
not bet, and if they did not bet, there would be 
no one to take up the challenge of the out- 
siders. 

Then, again, there are certain elements 
always against the outsider, which deduct 
from his gains if he wins, and add to his losses 
if he win. Among these are the 
cominissions, which are no slight matter in the 
account. There are also the interest on the 
margins and the price paid to ‘ carry” a 
speculation. These are inevitable. and go on 
relentlessly, whatever may be the course of the 
market. These charges always come out 
of the pocket of the outsider, and go into the 
pocket of the insider. They consume all small 
profits, and they steadily eat away capital. At 
every turn in the market they face the out- 


stock 


52, he loses 


versd, 


does not 
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"8 icrifice ™ when he think s he see fortiurre 
ist ahead Th charzes, ayain, al like 
a part of the gains of the banker in fato and 


help to make a long course of gambling 
ruinous. But we need not trace the resemblanc 
further It is plain enough that there is a 
tives to fight in the Stock Exchange, and 


that the men who are deluded with the hope of 


sudden fortunes there must sooner or later feel 
the weight of his claws 

A SOUND RAILW 

week, the Milwaukee Jowrnal of Com 


| AST 
4m berated us for 


Nailic the interests of railroads 


upholding. with the 
Mr. Chitten 


den evidently does not understand our posi 
tion We do noc encourage any fight on the 
railroads a i system; but we do lend our 
pen to every honest endeavor for curing mis 
management among particular railroads It 
never seemed to us that it was the busin t 


Mr. Potter of 


owned by 


Wisconsin, that a raitway 


men having oftices in Wall Street 


rather than on the Erie Canal or a Michigan 
prairie Legislators should never fix values, 
and railway freights have values as well as 


grain or potatoes have 

At the bottom of much of the 
Which 
public 


fault-tinding 


with railways has been so 


lisCussk 


promi 


nent a feature mn min America 
during the past two vears, has been the fecling 
that the farmers wer on their 
grain to pay And 


there is certainly a great deal of truth in the 


taxed heavily 


profits on watered stock 


allegation. It is hardly necessary, so notori 
ous is the fact, to cite any instances of i. The 
fact itself results from a varietv of causes 


One is the enormous impulse given to railroads 


as objects of speculation, rather than of invest 


them into 
land, 


ment: an impulse which has driven 


every nook and corner of th 


not so 


much with a view to finding business that 
would pay, as with a view to borrowing 
money on the completed work. To this im 


} 


pulse the reckless extravagance of Congress 


in voting public land to railways has contrib 
uted, sinee it has given the railway speculators 
an additional basis for the issue of their loans 
What we know about railways is that their 
debts, in nearly as great as that 
of the States; that their freight 
charges are cruelly high in many cases, and 
that it is a simple impossibility to tell what 
they really cost. or how much of their reccipts 
is devoted to paying what are nothing more 
nor less than gambling debts. 

Under these circumstances it is refreshing 
to be able to road managed on 
something like the old-tashioned principles of 


bonds, are 
United 


point toa 


commercial enterprise, and which seeks to 
make its stock valuable to those who have 
iuvested in it. and does nof seck to make 


it a football to be kicked up or pulled down 
by the people of Wall Street. Such a road is 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, whose man 
have made it four greatest 
roads of the and which 
noble example ot hard 

and conservative rules of conduct can do for 
a gigantic enterprise. Fer the first thirty-six 
its life, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was content with slow progress. It was 
situated, however, in a manner to do a great 
deal of for the Government -during 
the war, and, we presume, found it profitable 
At any rate, in 186 the Parkersburg route 
was opened, and the next year the net earn- 
ings of the company were over five millions of 
dollars — nearly fti.ty per cent. of its gross re- 
ceipts. This. of itself, was a novel incident in 
American railway and 
the company to further extension of its plans. 
The next year they reached Columbus. Then 
their important lateral roads were added, 
Finally, within a few days they have made their 
connection with and 
place among the great “trunk ” 
country. 


one of the 


agers 
country, is today a 


what common sense 


years of 


business 


encouraged 


history, 


taken their 
lines of the 


Chicago, 


But. though with them, they are not of them. 
They do not work for the stock markets. and 
pay slight tribute to the money-lender. Their 
stock is steadily advancing in value with the 
extension of the road: but its owners are 
contented with ten per cent. cash dividends, 
while the surplus is devoted to extending the 
road, improving its bed and the rolling-stock, 
and providing new and better means of tran- 
shipping grain in port. And thanks to this ad- 
mirable system, together with its meihod of 


grading grain, Baltimore has been made one of 


the most rapidly progressive cities in the Union. 
This result has been quite newly developed. 
and it falls of the trans- 
portation question with surprising apposite- 
It shows that the miserable method of 
inflation in railways is not so good in the long 
run for any one concerned in it as the honest 
and simple rule of * pay as you go.” 


into the discussion 


ness. 


How intimately this matter is connected with 
the Granger question at the West is shown by 
two facts. One is, that the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad is able and willing at this moment to 
refuse to go into a combination with the three 
other great lines of the country for the pur- 
maintaining a high tariff on grain: 
and another is, that whereas the road carried 
but 3.000.000 bushels of grain in 1871. in 
1873 it carried over seven and a half millions, 
and this year it bids fair to carry fitteen mil 
lions. The representatives of the 





pose ot 





farmers in 


| the Northwest recognize these facts, and are 
|} warm in their praises, which are in this case 


! Baltimore and Ohio Road teaches the country 


dhe Sun, the Trilune, the Nation, the Cincinnati | side adventurer, and often compel him to | discriminatingly bestowed. 1/ the hisvory of the 


a lesson in the art of Luilding railroads {oj 
business, and not to cover them with specula 


1 


tive bonds and mortgages, it will be an a] 
vantage in more senses than one; an ady 
tay rcrul to investors who wi h te « 


i profit on their money, and an idvant 


rrain-growers, Whose moral and busin 


it is to patronize a sound railway. 


CHEMICAL COOKERY. 
\| AN. in the opinion of most married women 
i i L beast. He never i it 
to whether he 
irts, and buttons wherever 
to his mind. The steak will 


and the shirt 


3 a discontent 
always is in doubt a 
be, blest 


situated, are 


ever will 


Dinners, s 
rarely 


perpetually be a little over done 


bosom will never cease to “pueker.”” And 
what puzzles women who sp nd their time at 


home in the household ig 
that 


marital 


petts cares of the 


men, who are free ant responsible to no 


lords, should be thus querulous and 


exacting concerning the smallest trifles of their 
home existence 
Some busybody claiming—as_ busy bodies 


that he is acting in the in 
and out of a large spirit 


ire apt to claim 


terests of humanity 


of disinterested benevolence, has latterly in 
spired men with a conviction that their food 
is not selected and prepared on_ scientif 
principles. Mr. Swinburne insists that 

Ther ‘ t the makin f man’ 


a number of hypothetical persons bearing all 
sorts of good and evil gifts 


However this may 
are now told, as a truth which defies con 
tradiction, that ther the 


man a certain definite quantity of phosphat 


be, we 
goes to making of 


and water. These must 
be supplied in his daily food, and in their due 


and normal 


carbonates. nitrates, 
proportions, or man deteriorates 
in one or another part of his physical system 
and with this deterioration comes also the weak 
ening and depravation of the mind. For exam 
ple, the phosphates feed the brain, and hen 

must be fed with a large 
Your ‘longshoreman 
or stage-driver or juryman may feel no need 
of phosphates, as his brain is not called into 
any active exercise ; but your editor, who has 
to make a readable paper, or your hotel-clerk, 
whose daily life is spent in solving the con 
stantly recurring problem of how to put eve- 
ry body into the half-dozen most eligible rooms, 
would, without phosphates, into a con 
dition of imbecility qualifying him for a position 
as coroner or police-justice, but unfitting him 
for any other path in life. So with the ni 
trates. which furnish muscle. Without nitrates 
at breakfast, and supper, we should 
have no railroad brakemen, no navvies and 
politicians. Eliminate all nitrates 
from the fool of Mr. James Mace, or of 
Barnabas Aaron, Esq., and the prize-ring 
would for ever lose two ornaments of 
pugilism. And the earbonates are equally in 
dispensable to the well-being of all classes of 
men. They furnish heat, and hence are the 
fuel which keeps the physical machinery in 


brain-workers 
amount of phosphates. 


sink 


dinner 


no ward 


those 


motion. Take away the carbonates, and we 
should shiver inactive in July and August. 
Feed us with abundant carbonates, and we 
shall glow with heat in January. As for 


bones, which are indispensable to every gentle 
man, they need renewing but 
the small amount of lime that exists in nearly 
all the phosphates is sufficient to keep our 
If a man is particular 
as to his hair and finger-nails. he must eat 
silicon, which is the basis of flint. It is best 
not to take this element into the stomach in the 
crude form of gun-flints, which, however care 
are held by the 


se}dom : and 


bones in good repair. 


fully they may be fashioned, 
medical fraternity to be indigestible, but to 
trust that, like lime, silicon will be found in 
our favorite phosphates in sufficient quantities 
to preserve us from premature baldness, and 
keep us supplied with nails for any sudden 
emergency of a nature not wholly unconnected 
But perhaps some of our readers 
are acquainted with Scottish manners and cus 
toms, and will understand our meaning with- 
out further explanation. 

As we were saying. some busybedy having 
supplied the men of the present day with all 
this wealth of scientific information. they are 
now calling upon their wives to feed them 
on scientific principles, and, in default of hav- 
ing their wishes gratified at home in this mat 
ter, insist upon dining at clubs and restaurants, 
where their brains, muscles and bones can be 
properly nourished. They do not go to Del- 
monico’s because they like to dine with 4 
select party of friends, but because Delmonico 
furnishes such excellent phosphates, and be 
cause his carbonates are so warming and in 
vigorating to the system. They claim that it 
is woman's first duty to know how to cvok, 
and to furnish men with food containing just 
the chemical elements that they need. The 
kitchen should be, in their estimation, a labo 
ratory, in which hot and weary wives sh uld 
prepare brain and bone and muscle, in their 
crude state, and look on and be thanktul 
while their husbands assimilate them. It 18 
avery nice thing—for husbands—a scientilic 
thing. and one which, in the mouth of a! 
son in the tape-selling business, or who occu 
pies a stool in a broker's office, sounds quite 
imposing. The curious feature about it 
however, that women have apparently no part 
or lot in the matter—except that of supplying 
their husbands’ wants. 

The wife who is induced to transform her 
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P to a chemi cook is no appetite for 
he has no tim rv inclination to lunch 
tL hurried dinner, at variable hours 
unl soda-crackers, and perhaps being 
y te at night, shames clamorous na 
) ithe insult of cold hash 
is not «a woman brains and muscle 
not bones and hair and finger-nails 
net need heat It is all very well 
l man entifically, but would it not bi 
t V woman a ta suppiy of carbo 
lL nitrates, even if it is thought best to 
V td phosphates from her, lest her brain 
‘ ind she become as man, knowin 
tt n evil, and w ne and capable if 
upon that which is her right by all 
t us be fed scientifically but let us 
t to women the same benefits which we 


1 for curselves, and see to it that in our 

| hold laboratory nitrates, phosphates and 
Mites are put where they will do the 

" od by building up the women of 


L 


rOPICS, 


EDITORIAI 


SITAKERS, a teinway Hall, spoke of our un 
| 1 humoiist as ‘Jo 14) «Billings.’ lhese 
: pe | ibly wa up on cool mornings 
a ve about John Frost, Msq. 

Writer of the art on the escape of wild 
} ts from Central Par! nto the columns of the 

vas Mr. Henry O'Connor, and Barnum wants 


oto Al band captu 1 lion, 


LIAM SHARON, ante-United States Senator 
f Nevada, has given | d riter a million o 
for ay press liverybody shou'd 


mitate th revuerous fathe and son-in 


tafter the « tic I d » it headed 
rial pa notices It Mark Tapley 
r l @ a paying position in th 
Boston Tra irr sentimentalizes over 
Dog Dying of ¢ If some thirty or forty 
d it make? ‘ in our neighborhood 
( | die of wrie ‘ how} or anything, we 
l senti 
ves R ELL Lowel General Grant's choice 
{ ! ter to Ru i We } y commend this 
r t ection. M Low vill represent om 
y with dignity and Now let the 
President send the rel nus ed.tor of the Zelegr 
t sem 
I ARY Br 1 ‘ t 1 eforn I 
Archite \ t ] s ys 
0 ) sing h te t 1 Vow i 
: i Bristow r A t \ t out 
the At Office, the tr l he 
~el down whet the p ple mullet 
1 the ldtis 


mv is subject to so 





Hecomng a 


of mere sentiment, it Is 





y pleasant 
to read that a Bill has passed the Or: ~enate 
which provides that husbands and wives without 

en may be considered divorced hy simply 
ceasing to live together. 


George W. SMALLEY writes, in one of his London 
letters, that Henry Irving’s Hamde! is a great suc 
ess. He says: ‘**] went to the Lyceum with a dis. 
prejudice against Mr. Irving. I came away 
feeling that his //ai'e’ was the most intellectual 

ece of acting I had seen on the Euglish stage 
Without any exception whatever—that a ray of 
genius had at last penetrated the dull gloom in 
Which English dramatic art lay hid.” 


Horace Wurtre, who has just been superseded in 
the editorship of the Chicago Tribune by Joseph 
Medill, is goingto Europe. But now rumor has it 
th the present Miss McDougall, 


of Joliet, Ill., as soon as she shall become Mrs, 





Horace White. Really, we thought the great politi 
dyspeptic was going to Europe to obtain a copy 
looke on Prices,’ his loved work, lost in the 


( igo fire. He may be Joliet. 

Hon. JerpMian Back is a prominent candidate 
for United States Senator from Pensylvania. This 
s a good choice, for Judge Black is not only an 
I tionable Democrat, but a great statesman. 


He would be a great improvement on the sort o 


Senitors sent to Congress during the last fifteen 
years. In this connection it may be said that when 
Caleb Cushing was found not to have a majority of 
ir ¢ s in the Senate who would confirm him for 
( Justice, General Grant exclaimed, ‘' lf they 





‘ll give them Jere Black.” 


GENERAL SHERMAN is likely to be a popular can- 


d for the Presidency. At the present outlook 
his nomination by some party seems inevitable. 
We do not think his recent trouble in the War De 


partment affects him in any manner; but both 
General Grant and the Secretary of War could say 


naught but in favor of him. General Belknap 
fought bravely under General Sherman in the 
~ } 


and when the President gave General Grant 
power to relieve General Sherman during the ab- 
sird negotiations with General Jo. Johnston, Gen- 
eral Grant honorably refused to take the honors 


i comrade, 


fie Cricaco Times says that while New York 





BOTY of her busiest men going € every 
t ( j ico firms complain of hard times 
\ laters on the Board of Trade have been 


in the nuraerons corners that have heen 
Summer and Fall, but there 


aS isingie me\cantile failure in Chicago 





for some mo \ths. The Fall trade has been unusual y 
€0od in all departments, and more goods have been 
sold for cash than ever before. If the East gets up 
nO panic, the 7imes declares that every reputable 
merchant of Chicago will go through the Winter 
with vut difficulty, and be in better condition for the 
Spring traffic than ever before 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘“* A Reap wishes to know whether we are 
Democratic or Republican Dear sir, we are } 
pendent. If you are a Republican, a im se 
lea nus tow is relormation i you I 1 
our articles and cartoons, we W 1 JOY It you 
are a Democrat, and can gain 1s 
and articles any impulse towards i is a 
Democrat, we praise you and your | But 
please do not k into t paper for eittier a 
old-fashioned Democrat i first ' he} 

l mM irticle ol toon \\ ‘ to a) 
not merely a goo i mia ta xd Citizen 
Ww may rea ’ Cu vere criticisin a 

is ist Commmendatio Iii s nota party pape 
It 40 pay md wed ah e { it it shall be 
dep t 

Senator Joun B. Goxpon, of Geo i, whom a 
Teibune writer denominates one of the ablest men 
iu tl ith, said recently neeruing the elections: 
‘We all be to feel s if we are in the Union 
again. Tnever saw anything like the change that 
has been wrought in our people by t evidence 
that we are no longer to b ispected and pro 
scribed by the people of tl N Wl even 
! il tal part in tl ral re ng, ana 
b to ta shout the I ) 1 the) \ 
per-onal interest in it, and you Know many ot then 
! e boasted all along that tl y were ‘ not recon 
st ted, and expected never to be.” At a mas 


mecting the other night, at which there was creat 


ent! sm, nothing said by me w 1 

plauded as the words in which I pl { !) 

Ol (.eor 1a to taund 5 if e Con itu ) Lhie 

and the enforcement of the law my denun 

of the Radica 1 liad list l l 
ha so mn 1 enthusia 1 as my eX 

| nsentiments and good will to the people of t 
Ww e country.” After all eens a Cm 4 
south, and not the North, which is trying to b 


Mase haniMous, 
Orv THE Misses GreeLty, a new York corre 
spondent writes “It is now nearly two year 
e the death of Mr. Horace Greeley ind this 
season, for the first time since that event, his daug 
ters, Ida and Gabrielle, occasionally make their 
appearance in public. Gabrielle is still very youn 


probably not more than eighteen, but has grown 


during her years of seclusion into a tall and vers 
beautiful girl Both have exquisite complexiotr 
lovely eyes, ripe, scarlet lips ind the yvect 
chiid-like e pression which distinguished tl 
futher. Ida is most like her father, however, 


in appearance, and Gabrielle like her moth 








ividently the most devoted affection subsists 
tween the two girls. Ida, the elder, looks after het 
er lovi | und says, ‘‘ Hasn't s rown ta 

vid pretty And Gabrielle remat Don't i 
t I begin to look more | Ida Pheir ma 
I s are very charming, perfectly simple, easy | 
unatl 1, vet with a fine air o od breed und 
ey netion, of wl ithev area i tly te 
Inaware What their futare will } tis in ) ( 
to foretell, but so fathered and so mothered —for Mrs 
Greeley ild have been a very distinguished 
woman had sl not been the wife of so dis 
tinguisheda man—t : ild hardly have the lot 


of common mortal 

Wuo Own rue Wor.p? may well be asked 
when in every quarter claimants are springing up 
and demanding, through the processes of the law 
atitleto real estate of fabulous wealth. The Anneke 
Jans heirs still persist in allowing themselves to be 
coddled by ‘‘ eminent counsel’ who wish to go to 
Holland for missing proofs, that a fourth part of 
New York City may be delivered from the posses 
sion of usurpers. An estate valued at $50,000,000, 
in the neighborhood of Toronto, Canada, is de 
manded by the heirs of one Lawrence Townley. It 
is without owners, and under the administration of 
the British Government. Then, in Pennsylvania, 


another vast property, consi-ting of 2,800 acres of 


coal Jand in Schuylkill County, and rated at 
$4,000,000, was claimed by George K. Tryon, of 
Philadeiphia, and James J. Dull, of Harrisburgh 
under an action for ejectment. The suit was one of 
six resting upon analogous principles of law, and 
Judge Elwell instructed the jury to bring in a verdict 
In Tennessee, Lou 

Lanier, of Texas, has lodged a claim for possession 


of 320 acres of | lon whicn the city of Nasny S 


favorable to the defendants. 


built. rorty or filty years ago an attempt was made 
by Lanier’s father, through Governor Wise o 
ginia, to push the claim, but it was abanaoned b 
cause of the exeitement it created. Sor three 


vears ago, if memory serves u descendant ¢ wary 


Jamieson, the ** white woman,” of sad romance, ex- 
press 1 his ability and «Getermination to furnish 


proof that he was entitled to the best part of th 
| 


city of Buffalo, New York State. Verily, no man 
knoweth wnose ground he treads 


Oxe Resvit or THE Women’s Wuisky War of 
g. It will be 
1c. Van Pelt 


held out stoutly against the songs, prayers 


last Spring must be quite humiliatin 
remembered that one saloon-keeper ° 


hreats and imprecations. Suddenly he yielded, 


and assisted in person in the destruction of his 
stock of liquor. It was said that in order to use 
him as an ‘‘example’’ in public meetings, he was 
paid the full value of his property. Then he began 
lecturing, calling upon his associates in the liquor 
business to renounce the fealty they had, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, observed for the Devil, and urg 


} 


ing the crusaders to continue the blessed work 
until there was nothing left in all this broad land 
for the thirsty sons of Adam to drink but the water 
of the far-reaching Mississippi. As the prominent 
actors in that affair appear to have been pretty 
well paid for their services, it is hardly possible 
that the reformed ** example 


| ted Of course the exeitement soon died out, 


* would have been 





the ladies retired, shutters were lowered as of yore 


ha entrance unlocked flasks found their way 
into hip-pockets again: and hasbands began staving 
out late o° nights ] 


ist as if nothing had happened. 
What did the wield xauiple * d ) when there were 
no more crusaders to waste the sweetness of his 
experience upon? 

Ohiv tell the tale—Ohio, that for weeks was 
| drenched with beer and burnt with whisky until 

the very earth dried and crumbled and turned up 


Let the newspapers of his own 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


eB ws, be ng rene N f ‘ And ! 
th what tl N l how they t 
\ oO, | 874.—G 
a) 
Y A I 
Pp ( " terest ind se 
le latter to ae oe sin tyne of 
the 7 p ons the «tat ‘ 
ind in f ‘ hard i i \ it 
Tarifl thu la Mr. O' ‘ 
recominen that our Government should adopt 
only Free Tra but direct taxation, as the po 
ol our countrys The old ¢ niederacy of tl teen 
States attempted to maintain their Governme 
direct taxation and failed. That failure was due t 


the fact that the several States then neglected 
provide their quota of taxation for the General 
Government, But the presence of a multitude of 


tax collectors, and the personal contact of each 
with the farmer and mechanic, as claimant of d 

to a remote interest, like that of the General 
Government, has always been regarded as a grea 
nuisan by t common people, and has made the 
tax gatere n all ages a dreaded visitor. \ 
good reason why a well arranged revenue tarifl o 
speci dut ! ed from the smallest numbet 
of articles that will produce the required amount 
more safe than direct taxation f the country mays 
| verred from the fact that Dr. Fran isays that 
t! American people under the old Colonial t 

‘ ent were so immoderately fond of the ma 

factures and superfluities of foreign countrie it 
they could not be restrained trom pure ising them 
When the several states and the General Gove 

ment of o ti ull abolish all un and un 
necessary law and cause all that remain to be so 
plain clear and positive that no man could ng 


hold office under them without a faithtul perforn 
ance of the duties enjoined by the law: when w 
the people, determine that we shall have honesty 

telligence and integrity in ail places of public trust 


cure it: whena faithful 


end adopta civil service to 


discharge of duties useful to the p shall secure 
a continuance in piace and a table pension when 
worn out in the puplic serv ; When these privi 
leges are secured to tl people, we may then hope 
fora Government that all can hon r, resp and 
obey: it will then be a Government in harmony 
with the letter and the spirit of the Constitution 


under which we live 


WeENDELL PHiLtipes has a ten-column article in 








the Chicago Adcance on th nec ty of the Civ 
Rights B He says the threatened surrender of 
the supplementary Civil Rights Bill is both “ cow 
ardly and unstatesmanlike.”’ ‘‘ The Southern whites 
de‘y tl administration,’ but if they be 1 
promptly, as the President met them at N a) 
lea t will skulk awa rhe Bi t ' 
sto and ¢ pletion of the irs Vv k 
objection t t is unconstitu i ) ! \ 
from po i and tt e lawy ‘ ver 
steeped to the lips in pro-slavery hate © the 
war our Cor ution re rnizea no diffe e be 
tween the negroes and other men, and if t \ 

can people are forced to arm a second time to 
defend this principle ‘‘ they will sweep every obsta 
cle into the Gull.’ Mr. Phillips argues that the 
slaughter-honse decision, which is most cited 


against the Lill, sustains the principles on which it 


is founded. The Constitutional amendments guar 


antee to the colored people all the *‘ privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States,’ and if 


“rights in juries, in inns, cars and schools belong 





to the ‘ privileges and immunities of United States 
citizens,’ or are essential to the ‘ equal protection of 
tlhe laws,’ Congress may legislate to secure them. 
First—Jurie No 1 eX i h fr '} 
jury-b would ¢ t t had or ¢ i ave the 
equal protection i w No Sal mar u um 
tl t Henee, re ng a race a ¢ 
r ‘ ates this an iment, and ¢ re 
i AW 
Second—Inns and cars. The Supreme ¢ t, in th 
slaughter house « imits that ey 
le ur ! ! I ed State 
i ( ! th t iw ¢ s 
orca that ed race i 1 t 
tra th ® honorabie I he lw i the 
uv n ta A inta that other « ira 
er t ul Jeasur und char ~ mprove 
T nt " 1 oer 4 hen this amendment 
i riva 1 or insult Congress can 
1 3 If tt “nl 1 antages 
rta and od " 
iW irate p r ‘ 
I ulvant n ‘ 
all separa AY nt is 
i and Cor auth i n ‘the 
equal protection ul vs. 


If the Civil Rights bill of 1866, by which the negro 
was granted the right to sue and testify in court, 
mixed juries, 


‘‘is constitdfional, by the same logic 
inns and schools spring out of the Fourteenth 


Amendment. There is no fear that by insisting 
on mixed schools the Southern whites will be pro 
voked to destroy the school system. They are not 
ren Besides, the experiment has been 
tried in Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and Louisiana, 


and no serious results followed. After the aboli- 


tror oY , 
strony € ug 





tion of slave y the white man of the South held to 


his land as a means of “ regaining his supremacy, 
and keeping the freedmen in subjection.”” But the 
carpetbaggers have taxed the lands of the ant 
re onstruc tionists so heavily that they were glad 
to surrender them rather than pay the taxes on 
them. So the 1 


‘ has now got land—all he 
needed to secure his indepen lence—and he will see 





in time that his rights are preserved under the ¢ 
stitution In conclusion, Mr. Phillips says that i 


the President will make known his intention by act 
the laws impartially, remorsele 





at o .’ the Sonth in thirty days will be 
orderly as a Vermont village. If the 





fails to use his power “* our disgrace wil r. 
the negros sufferings will soon cease. Before 
many years he will rule the South as peremptorily 
as the Irish race rule New York city to-day.” 


Racy Revertations.—Mr. Greville, who was for 
forty years clerk to the Council of England, kept a 
diary, and as his position brought him into personal 
contact with all the ch'ef personages of the times, 


1 0] yrtunities v aa to { ] arding 
ra revela B to the A 
N n i h ha ‘ f 3 
! 0 t entice » th society 
the - 3 acre ‘ An q , 
‘ F € In every e was @ fav 
e | ar retice ey who 
juaintans seem to ive 20 
é him a remarkal nanner 
y r, howeve that is bet 
erep lin him, f t en 
‘ pr ite re als ol eve ca 
t to ysily eve eV 
1 ‘ h re 1 what , 
hi na 1 lé ny 
{ i ron it t ind table star t 
wm y Our reacde well know how little 
re 1 Court but it is a part of the socta 
economy of the world, and we ive been rapidly 


approximating to it lo the twenty years 


Nevertheless, it is impossible not to laugh over the 
privat pecul tie of people however they 
may be degra 1 in our treeborn eyes by their 
being unhap 1 in the purple. Mr. Greville 
very empha i ‘ ires George IV. to have 
been one of the most contempt! s undrels who 
ever 1 r ! ) i i il ! 
tre ( i 

§ ‘ \ fa had 
ta 1 it t i tna i 
asset t t ‘ 1 ) \ are in 
"ant hile { t ‘) eiu was 
t ‘ if | t he 
bad | t ‘ J 
Guards I j el ( j 
( Nap mn id quaied, \ 0 ol roval 
banquet vyhen the wine had freely cir ted, he 
Ope ‘ ! nie f gi 4 bat y 
his dashing be vior on that i t ( t 
Bulow, the Pru in general, who v present at 
the battle as we i it th bangu 1 quest 
Wis 80 to hed at the K ‘ nous false 
hood, that he yuld not avo x) rh’s doult 
whereupon the roval liar hadt imusing effront: 
to appeal to the Duke of Welli on, who was 


seated at the table near him, as witness to the truth 


of his story. The Duke, who did not like to tell his 





royal master that he was lying, evaded the que 


tion by saying, ** Ihave heard Your Majesty say the 
same thing before.’ The anecdotes Mr. Greville re- 


lates Viliam IV. bears out his opinion that he 
was not r but an overgrown middy, and as @ 


king was merely a burlesque, but there was a spice 


ol g l temper about him that redeemed much of 
his evil nature. The dar] pot int e was his 
ingratitude to Mrs. Jordan, | he in some measure 
ct ned this by his fatherly affection for their 

iildren, the Fitzelarences. One of these married 
t Marl of Errol, and he told our correspondent 
that the Countess—Mrs. Jordan’s daughter—onc 


had 
rted 


found her father in tears over a letter that he 
found in an old writing-desk from the desert 


actress, Mr. Greville makes no mention of the ter 
ril tragedy inected with the Princess Amelia, 
' h was t reil cause of George III.’s 
i nit Nor does he 1 ition the mock marriace 


ot George IV. with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He, however 
save enough to make his reminisce es very u 


) int to many iustrious persons Whose sons are 
til living, and we should think that Queen Victoria 
would not like some of the reminiscences in these 


tell-tale volumes. 


THE BURIAL. 


JAMEs RussELL LOWELI 





\t f wv t be iw t 
| } 1 roa lere ’ 
And whet er breake u 1 
e tattere i s are h 
It may keey ‘ to the 
With its grip on t t , 
I ter t t eck, t 
Vhat help in 
“| t r 
Deep I ? 
I he reak « 
A i j I 
Z As ay 
Then be r or nar of Mer 
( I ‘ t t 
That our ma 
i g yy sbore at 
T he epir ndid ¢ rea 
| t f v¢ t ‘ 
] r er t vA et 
\ 1 its angu ss hair! 
I r I t ar w it 
\ ts it « 
I it par f t 
mortal away from 1 
Ther i narrow rid t { 
Ww ld 1 st a « i 
I to me t 
Than the € Spa 
y ~ my friend s pert 
‘¢ ’ moat r 
But, since the earth i 
I keep hearing that, and not 
Console if you w I in bea t 


ris a well-meatr 
But not all the pr 
Has made Ik 


( ul pirit Forgive 
B I. who a rihy and 
W i give a t l mes trom cdresr { 
For a touch her band on my cheek 
That little shoe in the corner 


So worn and wrinkled and brown 
With its emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down 
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— en ne ae 
FRANK LESLIE'S 1 Commercial, indeed of every paper which is“ sacrifice’ when he thinks he sees fortune | Baltimore and Ohio Road teaches the country 
n n LE .. . . . ™. te » ar : TVirye saily . 
not edited in the caucus-room, to begin at just ahead. These Charges, again, are like | a lesson in the art of building railroads fo 
| L, LI ST R \ T E D N 1D \ SPA P E Rk, onee the task of criticisiig every person who a part of the gains ot the banker in faro, and | business, and not to cover them with specula- 
537 I s New Yor is known to have chances of election. In help to make a long course of gambling | tive bon ls and mortgages, it will be an al 
637 P : T, New Yor ; ‘ ; ; aoe : 
. on Sena many States there is great danger that the ruinous. But we need not trace the r semblance | vantage in more senses than one ; an adva 
FRANK LESLIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. legis atures my run mad, and elect turther. It is plain enough that there is 2 tage accruing to investors who wish to obta 
: men whose only qualifications are a pocket- “tiger ’* to fight in the Stock Exchange, and | a profit on their money, and an advantag 
UBEL 1874 book and a vocabulary of doubtful grammar. that the men who are deluded with the hope of | grain-growers, whose moral and busin ity 
’ YORK ECEMBER 5 87 : of atr ‘ ( ai 4 
sn on It is the duty of the independent press to pre- sudden fortunes there must sooner or later feel | it is to patronize a sound tailway. 
; vent this result of a three-years’ fight. Be- the weight of his claws. 
gin now. 
TER > T SUBSCRIBERS : . . . . rrp 
a 0 lp eng gaa CHEMICAL COOKERY. 
One y one year, or 52 numbers - . . . ry 7; eh . << TA? ’ \’ y ° » ° 
‘ six months 26 numbers - 2.00 FIGHTING rill STOCK A SOUND RAILWAY. | M \N. in the opinion of most married women 
. : Coe Weess as 5 7 1.00 id a 7 oe Py ’ a } } . ‘ . " » ayory 
( y for thirteen week EXCHANGE TIGER | AST week. the Milwaukee Journal of Com ? isa dis¢ = bi - he ~ ver | it 
“TAY TE ; merce rate s for ol : } » | always is in doubt as to whether he ever wi] 
CLUB TERMS. T is doubtful if a man can be reasoned out 4 in ber ited us for upholding, w ith the | ¢ t . ( s | 
: aimed ray’ : : Vution, the interests of railroads. Myr. Chitten | be, blest. Dinners. shirts. and buttons wherever 
Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, of a course upon which he is not induc ed : : s ine quai tated ind. The etoak 1) 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club bv reason to enter. The feather-headed. the den evidently does not understand our posi- | Situated, arc rarely to his min ve steak will 
1 lv. th lf-confident. th tupid and the ton. We do not encourage any fight on the | perpetually be a little over done. and the shirt 
: * Freci ° e svi ae “4 “tliyp ‘ ; aa . . ; xs neg 
Frank Lesiir’s ILLUSTRATED Newspaper ts the oldest etc he stats upon a series of commit railroads as a system ; but we do lend our | bosom will never cease to pucker. And 
Se ee : itl t calculating tl sonseauences or | Pen to every honest endeavor for curing mis what puzzles women who spend their time at 
* _— ments without calculating the conseg uc ( + PE ree eee home in the pettv cares of the household is 
es igen — =~ | the cost are not likely to withdraw at the | Manage ment among particular railroads. It) 4 e | : s 8 
eee Pataee te. ; : : ver seemed to us tl s , siness that men, who are free and responsible to n 
; behest of any authority less commanding than Never seemed to u that it wa the busin t : : I wr , ) 
bseribers to Piaxk Lesitn's TUstravep | iat of stern experience. Such has been the Mr. Potter of Wisconsin, that a raiiway was Marital lords, should be thus querulous and 
: ‘ t ste ) r ; . : ee ee ee ee -xacting concerning the s est trifles eir 
Ne WSPaPeR for (he year 1875 t have thei Jesson of gambling in all ages. and such it re owned by men having offices in Wall Street = ting concerning the sm illest trifles of their 
wd . “ ) he Epi ‘ar . Mic onl iome existence. 
ostaue paid by this offi mains to-day. Mr. Arthur Crump, the newly rather than on the Erie Canal o1 & 0 higan idivhiakar visiehi ech bod 
/ i selected “ city ’ writer of the London Times, | Prarie Legislators should never fix values, Some busybody claiming—as_ busy bodies 
scele ) i tel 4 ‘ Oy, : ; , } aye ¢ . > iz acti i »j 
has recently written a very useful and inter- | 274 railway freights have values as well as) @ve apt to claim—that he is acting in the in- 
estin book. howing the cert iinty of outsiders grain or potatoes have. terests of humanity, and out of a large Spirit 
, ; an sting a g ainty tsick SB a aed = Howse Rati de 10 pods ge 
This weele we give the seeond part of he nee) doing in the game carried on upon the Stoe At the bottom of much of the fault-finding of disinterested benevolence, has latterly in 
! ! T ‘ ; ae “i err ty F it ‘ailwayvs  whie gs be s Ol spired men with a conviction that their food 
story by B. LL. Furjeon, called = The Ah of No-| Exchange. We doubt if it will do a great deal | With rauways whi h ha been 0 prom: “I i eae ‘geteer” aiciaell ai Gamedaee 
po Vey! } Rall ; ! ¢ of good among those who have tasted of the fas- nent a feature in public discussion in America IS net selected ane prepared on scientific 
lanl rf weele are sha jesne af Nunpleme I g i g s i i , : Pipe ahs My. Sy , fag tee Peg es 
I . : ; . ; . ‘ing » past two vers s »feeline principles. Mr. Swinburne in 1a 
ais } / 7— cinations, the delusiveness of which Mr. Crump during the past two years, has been the {¢ ling I I 
Me) mnend the eontinuaton lias story : ; : ee cs i ; : . aa ate _ : ie 
, 7 very bluntly and clearly points ont: but it that the farmers were taxed heavily on theit There ca » the making of man 


Epirons who exchanze with us and who do 


not receive the Inuustrarep Newspart! are 


informed that many employ¢s in publishing 


I the 


offices are in habit of keeping picture 


The blame should 


not be charged to our mailing desk. 


papers for their own use. 


THE PRESS AND POLITICS. 
A] OTITING has been more remarkable in the 
\ political history of the past three years 
+1 than the success and ability with which 
the independent press has sustained its position 
towards both parties. ‘This was no easy thing 
to do. for the effort required extraordinary 
talent and great courage. Most of the inde- 
pendent journalists had been trained in the 
severe schools of partisanship, so that when 
the time came for them to shake off the de- 
mands of conservatism and friendship, and to 
display a style ‘of independence more earnest 
and more consistent than that of the Jerald, 
both the politicians and the people gave them 
little encouragement. The defeat of the Re- 
publican Party in the Autumn elections showed 
that if the independent journalists were 
ridiculed at. the beginning they were sup- 
ported in the end. The press educated the 
people up to the point of victory on November 
3d, and at that moment began the more 
onerous and less pleasant task of educating the 
politicians. Even General Butler begins to 
feel a cértain respect for “the forty jackass- 
power mud throwing machine,” and perhaps 
before the end of the year General Grant’s 


friends will confess that he does rea: the papers, | 


ladeed, if the politicians will persist in saying 
that they never “ 
they must acknowledge that they are doomed 
to continued ignorance, and that they are too 
ill informed to remain in offices of statesman- 
ship. It was only a few weeks ago when, in 
order that the politicians who never “see 
the Triimme and the might have sonie- 
tling to read, an organ was started in New 
York. What must have been the feclinzs of 
the ill-informed statesmen when they learned 
trom the Republic that the Demecrats could 
not hold their victory beeause the Adminis- 
tion would assume responsibility for paper 
money as it kad assumed it for hard! After 
this. exhibition of journalistic stupidity the 
politicians will give greater attention to the 
independent press. 

The three years’ fight over the sensitive body 
of public opinion has been between a few poli- 
ticians and a few journalists for supremacy. 
Each side has given hard blows and taken them. 
It was Reid against Carpenter, Dana against 
Fish, Halstead against Robeson, White against 
Logan, Jennings against Butler, and while the 
politicians were pooh-poohing, and slyly won- 
dering what would become of all these quill- 
drivers when Mr. Norvell got at them in the 
new paper, the journalists suddenly won-their 
three years’ fight in one day. But we cannot 
halt at Appomattox. Having won the field, it 
is the duty of independent journalism so to 


Sun 


see the independent papers, | 


| triumph. 


ought to have weight with the great body ot 
men of moderate means, earned in other pur- 
suits, from whom the ranks of the stock gam- 
blers are recruited. 

It must be obvious to any one reading Mr. 
Crump’s volume that the Exchange in London 
and the Exchange in New York are, in essence, 
very the thing, and what the 
shrewd and experienced Londoner says of 
London speculation is, in the main, equally 
true of speculation in Wall and Broad Streets. 
The devotees of Capel 
author, compare their meeting-room .o a barn, 
to which they daily resort to pick up the golden 
grain thrown in by outsiders. The 
of Wall Street would, if they were asked, and 
it were to their interest to tell the truth, make 
a like comparison as to their own room. In 
deed, it needs but a moment’s reflection to see 
that the regular of the place can 
no more really make money out of each other 
than could the traditional Yankees have traded 
knives until they made a half-dollar and a 
new knife each. They must have the money 
of outsiders to feed on, and it is on this that 
they do in reality feed. 

The secret of the charm of gambling 
in the fact that the gains are lumped, while 
the are often distributed over 
siderable time. The gambler ci/] not see that 
in the long run he mst lose. He is elated by 
occasional successes, and when these do not 
occur, he attributes their non-arrival to some 
failure in his own calculations, some error 
which he has made, and which on the next 
trial he will avoid, and he is confident that this 
is all that is to secure a final 
But as a matter of fact, the more he 
plays, the worse his chances are. 

The regular, professional speculator is to 
the Stock Exchange what the banker is in 
rouqe-el-now in faro. He is the one 
for whom there is a mathematical certainty of 
Winning as against outsiders. All speculation 
distinguished from investment—in stocks, 
is a series of bets on the future price of a 
given stock. Aman sells a stock at thirty 
days, at-50. He simply bets an indefinite 
amount that at the end of thirty days he can 
buy the stock at less than 50. If the stock 
goes down to 48, he wins $2 on every share. 
If it up to 52, he that amount. 
Now, the inside men do not bet on this amount 
unless they think they know what the fact will 
be, and their chances for knowing are not only 
better than those of the outsider, but they have 


much same 


Court, says the English 


devotees 


hahitués 


lies 


losses con 


necessary 


or 


as 


goes loses 


generally the great advantage of being able to | 


eause their opinions to come true. The out- 
sider cannot have this advantage. He must bet 


| without it, and he must bet against those who 


; current 


use its victory that the people shall not go | 


back wards. 
any of the really great independent news- 


papers will become partisan organs of Demo- | 
But since they did more than any- 


cracy. 
thing else to make the Democracy successful 
they should not withhold counsel and criticism 
in the hour when the first fruits of success 
are to be plucked. Let us compel the Demo- 
eratic Party to be great and pure. On that 
ine where the party rests upon the people 
let us stand as the critic of the one and the 
champion of the other. In many !egislatures 
this Winter there are United States Senators 
to be elected. Independent journalism can 
wish no heartier reward for its services than 
that only the greatest men shall be sent to 
the Senate. It is our duty, and the duty of 


We are.far from believing that | 


if he 


have it, for outsiders invariably bet with the 
of appearances, and these the in- 
side men invariably try to make deceptive, 
and having made them so, bet against them. 
Outsiders do not see this till it is too late. 
They reason: The chances are only of two 
kinds —for a fall and a rise, and a bet on 
either has at least half the chanees in 
its favor. But it has not. The inside men do 
not allow it to have. They know that when 


they have made the chances seem to favor | 


a rise, a fall is almost sure to come, and vice 
If they did not know this, they would 
not bet, and if they did not bet, there would be 
no one to take up the challenge of the out- 
siders. 

Then, again, there are certain elements 
always against the outsider, which deduct 
from his gains if he wins, and add to his losses 
not win. Among these are the 
commissions, which are no slight matter in the 
account. There are also the interest on the 
margins and the price paid to * carry” a 
speculation. These are inevitable. and go on 
relentlessly, whatever may be the course of the 
market. These charges always come out 


vers, 


does 


| of the pocket of the outsider, and go into the 


pocket of the insider. They consume all small 
profits, and they steadily eat away capital. At 
every turn in the market they face the out- 


the Sun, the Trivune, the Nation, the Cincinnati | side adventurer, and often compel him to 


grain to pay profits on watered stock. And 
there is certainly a great deal of truth in the 
allegation. It is hardly necessary, so notori- 
ous is the fact, to cite any instances of i. The 
fact itself results from a variety of Causes, 


One is the enormous impulse given to railroads 
as objects of speculation, rather than of invest 


ment: animpulse which has driven them into 


every nook and corner of the land, not so 
much with a view to findin® business that 
would pay, as with a view to borrowing 
money on the completed work. To this im 


pulse the reckless extravagance of Congress 
in voting public land to railways has contrib- 
uted, sinee it has given the railway speculators 
an additional basis tor the issue of their loans. 
What we know about railways is that their 
debts, in bonds, are nearly as great as that 
of the United States; that their freight 
charges are cruelly high in many cases, and 
that it is a simple impossibility to tell what 
they really cost, or how much of their receipts 
is devoted to paying what are nothing more 
nor less than gambling debts. 

Under these circumstances it is refreshing 
to able to point to a road managed on 
something like the old-tashioned principles of 


be 


commercial enterprise, and which seeks to 
make its stock valuable to those who have 
invested in it, and does not seck to make 


it a football to be kicked up or pulled down 
by the people of Wall Street. Such a road is 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, whose man- 
agers have made it one of the four greatest 
roads of the country, and which is to-day a 
noble example of what hard common sense 
and conservative rules of conduct can do for 
a gigantic enterprise. Fer the first thirty-six 
years of its life, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was content with slow progress. It was 
situated, however, in a manner to do a great 
deal business for the Government during 
the war, and, we presume, found it profitable. 
At any rate, in 1864 the Parkersburg route 
was opened, and the next year the net earn- 
ings of the company were over five millions of 
dollars —nearly fi.ty per cent. of its gross re- 
ceipts. This. of itself, was a novel incident in 
American railway history, and encouraged 
the company to further extension of its plans. 
The next year they reached Columbus. Then 
theiv important lateral roads were added. 
Finally, within a few days they have made their 
connection with and taken their 
place among the great “trunk” lines of the 
country. 

But, though with them, they are not of them. 
They do not work for the stock markets, and 
pay slight tribute to the money-lender. Their 
stock is steadily advancing in value with the 
extension of the road; but its owners are 
contented with ten per cent. cash dividends, 
while the surplus is devoted to extending the 
road, improving its bed and the rolling-stock, 
and providing new and better means of tran- 
shipping grain in port. And thanks to this ad- 
mirable system, together with its method of 
grading grain, Baltimore has been made one of 
the most rapidly progressive cities in the Union. 
This result has been quite newly developed, 
and it falls into the discussion 
portation question with surprising apposite- 
ness. 


of 


Chicago, 


inflation in railways is not so good in the long | 


run for any one concerned in it as the honest 
and simple rule of * pay as you go.” 

How intimately this matter is connected with 
the Granger question at the West is shown by 
two facts. 


a number of hypothetical persons bearing all 
sorts of good and evil gifts. However this may 
be, we are now told, asa truth which defies con- 
tradiction, that there to the making of 
mana certain definite quantity of phosphates, 
nitrates, and water. These must 
be supplied in his daily food, and in their 
and normal proportions, or 
in one or another part of his physical system, 
and with this deterioration comes also the weak 
ening and dcepravation of the mind. For exam- 
ple, the phosphates feed the brain, and hence 
brain-workers must fed with a large 
amount of phosphates. Your ‘longshoreman 
or stage-driver or juryman may feel no need 
of phosphates, as his brain is not called into 
any active exercise ; but your editor, who has 
to make a readable paper, or your hotel-clerk, 
whose daily life is spent in solving the con- 
stantly recurring problem of how to put eve- 
ry body into the half-dozen most eligible rooms, 
would, without phosphates, sink into a con- 
dition of imbecility qualifying him for a position 
as coroner or police-justice, but unfitting him 
for any other path in life. So with the ni- 
trates. which furnish muscle. Without nitrates 
at breakfast, dinner and supper, we should 
have no railroad brakemen, no navvies and 
ward politicians. Eliminate all nitrates 
from the fool of Mr. James Mace, or of 
Barnabas Aaron, Esq.. and the  prize-ring 
would for ever lose those two ornaments of 
pugilism. And the carbonates are equally in- 
dispensable to the well-being of all classes of 
men. They furnish heat, and hence are the 
fuel which keeps the physical machinery in 
motion. Take away the carbonates, and we 


voes 


carbonates 
lue 


man deteriorates 


be 


no 


should shiver inactive in July and August. 
Feed us with abundant carbonates, and we 
shall glow with heat in January. <As_ for 


bones, which are indispensable to every gentle 
man, they need renewing but seldom ; and 
the small amount of lime that exists in nearly 
all the phosphates is sufficient to keep our 
bones in good repair. If a man is particular 
as to his hair and finger-nails, he must eat 
silicon, which is the basis of flint. It is best 
not to take this element into the stomach in the 
crude form of gun-flints, which, however care 
fully they may be fashioned, are held by the 
medical fraternity to be indigestible, but to 
trust that, like lime, silicon will be found in 
our favorite phosphates in sufficient quantities 
to preserve us from premature baldness, and 
keep us supplied with nails for any sudden 
emergency of a nature not wholly unconnected 
with—— But perhaps some of our readers 
are acquainted with Scottish manners and cus- 
toms, and will understand our meaning with- 
out further explanation. 

As we were saying, some busybedy having 
supplied the men of the present day with all 
this wealth of scientific information, they are 


}now calling upon their wives to feed them 


of the trans- | 


It shows that the miserable method of | 


One is, that the Baltimore and Ohio | 


Railroad is able and willing at this moment to | 


refuse to go into a combination with the three 
other great lines of the country for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a high tariff on grain ; 
and another is, that whereas the road carried 
but 3.000.000 bushels of grain in 1871. in 
1875 it carried over seven and a half millions, 
and this year it bids fair to carry fitteen mil- 
lions. The representatives of the farmers in 
the Northw 
warm in their praises, which are in this case 
discriminatingly bestowed. 1! the hisvory of the 


| 
| 


| immposing. 


on scientific principles, and, in default of hav- 
ing their wishes gratified at home in this mat- 
ter, insist upon dining at clubs and restaurants, 
where their brains, muscles and bones can be 
properly nourished. They do not go to Del- 
monico’s because they like to dine with a 
select party of friends, but because Delmonico 
furnishes such excellent phosphates, and be- 
cause his carbonates are so warming and in- 
vigorating to the system. They claim that it 
is woman's first duty to know how to cook, 
and to furnish men with food containing just 
the chemical elements that they need. The 
kitchen should be, in their estimation, a labo 
ratory, in which hot and weary wives should 
prepare brain and bone and muscle, in th ir 
crude state, and look on and be thankful 
while their husbands assimilate them. It is 
avery nice thing—for husbands—a scientific 
thing. and one which, in the mouth of a per 
son in the tape-selling business, or who occu 
pies a stool in a broker's office, sounds quite 
The curious feature about it is, 
however, that women have apparently no part 


t recognize these facts, and are | or lot in the matter—except that of supplying 


their husbands’ wants. 
‘The wife who is induced to transform her 
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self into a chemical cook has no appetite for | 


She has no time or inclination to lunch. 
. nakes a hurried dinner, at variable hours, 


on tea and soda-crackers, and perhaps being 


shames clamorous na- 


to sile with the insult of cold hash. 
] has not a woman brains and muscles? 
1! he not bones and hair and finger-nails 


he net need heat? It is 
1 orhbelin 


all very well 
scientifically, but would it not be 
to give woman a fair supply of carbo- 
ind nitrates, even if it is thought best to 
y wld phosphates from her, lest her brain 
‘ e and she become as man, knowing 
from evil, and willing and capable of 
upon that which is her right by all 


ns let us be fed scientifically ; but let us 
to women the same benefits which we 
iim for curselves, and see to it that in our 

hold laboratory nitrates, phosphates and 


( mates are put where they will do the 
most good by building up the women of 
America 

EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

Tue Suakers, at steinway Hall, spoke of our un 
lettered humorist as ‘Joshua Billings.’’ These 
grive people probably wake up on cool mornings 
aud joke about John Frost, sq. 

if Wrirer of the article on the escape of wild 
beasts from Central Park into the columns of the 


}was Mr. Henry O°Connor, and Barnum wants 
go to Africa and capture a lion. 


WILLIAM Suanon, ante-United States Senator 
f Nevada, has given his daughter a million of 
is for a wedding present. Everybody shou'd 


usly imitate this generous father—and son-in- 


fun St. Lovis GLope endeavored to be com- 
placent after the election, but failed, so it headed 
its editorial page with this notice: ‘If Mark Tapley 
is alive, he can secure a paying position in this 


fue Boston Tranx-crier sentimentalizes over 
\ Dog Dying of Grief." If some thirty or forty 


d that make night lideous in our neighborhood 


c 1 die of griet over-howling or anything, we 
tov could sentimentaliz 


James Russet. Lowen is General Grant’s choice 
for Minister to Russia. We heartily commend this 
great selection. Mr. Lowe!l will represent our 

itry with dignity and intelligence. Now let the 
President send the religious ed-tor of the Telegra i 
to Jerusalem 


CRETARY Bristow, the elampion reformer, o1 
dered Architect Mullet out of his (the Seeretary’s 
otice, for using threatening language. Now, if 

vder <At itect Mullet out 
of his (the Architect's) office, the cou itry will be 
1] down where ‘ the purple mullet 


pleased. Send 1 
and the goldfish rove 


Secretary Bristow will « 


il 


WILE the marriage ceremony is subject to so 
much legislation that its sanctity is fast becoming a 
mattcr of mere sentiment, it is not very pleasant 
to read that a Bill has passed the Oregon Senate 
which provides that husbands and wives without 
children may be considered divorced hy simply 
ceasing to live together. 

GEORGE W. SMALLEY writes, in one of his London 
letters, that Henry Irving's Hamdet is a great suc- 
cess. He says: ‘‘] went to the Lyceum with a dis. 
tinct prejudice against Mr. Irving. I came away 
feeling that his //am'e’ was the most intellectual 
piece of acting I had seen on the English stage, 
Without any exception whatever—that a ray of 
genius had at last penetrated the dull gloom in 
Which English dramatic art lay hid.” 


Horace Wurre, who has just been superseded in 


| atitle to real estate of fabulous wealth. 


the editorship of the Chicago Tribune by Joseph | 


But now rumor has it 
going with the present Miss McDougall, 
of Joliet, Ill., as soon as she shall become Mrs, 
Horace White. Really, we thought the great politi- 
cal dyspeptic was going to Europe to obtain a copy 
of * Tooke on Prices,”* his loved work, lost in the 
Chicago fire. He may be Joliet. 


Medill, is going’ to Europe. 


that he is 


Hon. JermMiaAn BLaAck is a prominent candidate 
for United States Senator from Pensylvania. This 
is a good choice, for Judge Black is not only an 
unquestionable Democrat, but a great statesman. 
He would be a great improvement on the sort o! 
Senitors sent to Congress during the last fifteen 
years. In this connection it may be said that when 
Caleb Cushing was found not to have a majority of 
frends in the Senate who would confirm him for 
Chief-Justice, General Grant exclaimed, ‘‘ If they 
keep on I'll give them Jere Black.” 


GENERAL SHERMAN is likely to be a popular can- 
didate for the Presidenvy. At the present outlook 
his nomination by some party seems inevitable. 
We do not think his recent trouble in the War De 
partment affects him in any manner; but both 
General Grant and the Secretary of War could say 
naught but in favor of him. General Belknap 
fought bravely under General Sherman in the 
South, and when the President gave General Grant 
power to relieve General Sherman during the ab- 
surd negotiations with General Jo. Johnston, Gea- 
eral Grant honorably refused to take the honors 
from his comrade. 

lin Caicago Times says that while New York 


day, but few ¢ 
A few speculators on the Board'of Trade have been 
rushed in the numerous corners that have been 
run down during the Summer and Fall, but there 
as not been a single me\cantile failure in Chicago 
for some moths. ‘The Fall trade has been unusually 
g00d in all departments, and more goods have been 
sold for cash than ever before. If the East gets up 


icago firms complain of hard times. 


no panic, the 7imes declares that every reputable 
Merchant of Chicago will go through the Winter | 
without difficulty, and be in better condition for the 
Spring traffic than ever before 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘“*A Reaper’ wishes to know whether we are 
Democratic or Republican. Dear sir, we are ll d 
pendent. If you are a Republican, and can se 15 
teachings towards reformation of your part in 
our articles and cartoons, we wish you joy If you 
are a Democrat, and can gain from o irtoons 
and articles any impulse towards improv as a 
Democrat, we praise you and your kind. But 
please do not look into this paper for either a good 
old-fashioned Democratic or a first-class Repub 
lican article or cartoon. We want 5 to be, 
not mel ly a cood party man, but a good citizen, 
who may reasonably bear severe criticisin as well 


as just commendation. This is not a party pape 


It is om paper, and we propose that it shall be in 
dep ndent. 
whom a 


Tv ibune writer denominates one of the ablest men 


SENATOR JOHN B. Goxpon, of Georgia, 


iu the South, said x cently concerning the elections: 
“We all begin to feel as if we are in the Union 
I never 
has been wrought in 


again. saw anything like the change that 
our pt ople by this evidence 
that we are no longer to be suspected and pro- 
scribed by the people of the North. Why, even 
the ladies take part in the encral rejoicing, and 
begin to talk about the Union as though they hada 
personal interest in it, and you knuw many of them 
‘not recon 
structed, and expected never to be.’ At a mass 


have boasted all along that they were 


meeting the other night, at which there was great 
enthusiasm, nothing said by me was so much 
plauded as the wo: is in Which I pledged th» peopl 
of Georzia to stand by the Consutution, the Union, 
and the enforcement of the laws: my denunciation 
of the Radicals and Radicalism did not call forth 
half so much enthusiasm as my expressions « 
Union sentiments and good will to the people of the 
whole country.’’ After all, it seems as if it is the 
south, and not the North, which 
magnanimous, 


s trying to be 


Or THE Missks GREELEY, a new York corre 
spondent writes: “I]t is now nearly two years 
since the death of Mr. Horace Greeley, and this 
season, for the first time since that event, his daugh 
ters, Ida and Gabrielle, occasionally make their 
appearance in public. Gabrielle is still very young, 
probably not more than eighteen, but has grown 
during her years of seclusion into a tall and very 
beautiful girl. 
lovely eves, 


Both have exquisite complexions, 
ripe, scarlet lips, and the sweet, 
expression which distinguished their 

father. Ida is most like her father, however, 
in appearance, and Gabrielle like her mother. 
Evidently the most devoted affection subsists be- 
tween the two girls. 


child-like 


Ida, the elder, looks after her 
sister lovingly, and says, ‘‘ Hasn't she grown tall 
and pretty And Gabrielle remarks, ** 


} 


think I begin to look more like Ida?’ 


Don't vou 
Their ma 
ners are very charming, perfectly simple, 








unaffected, vet with a fine air of good breeding, ar 


even dist nection, of which they are apparently quite 

What their future will be it is impossible 
to foretell, but so fathered and so mothered —for Mrs. 
Greeley would have been a very distinguished 
woman had she not been the wife of so dis 
tinguished a man—they should hardly have the lot 
of common mortals.” 


unaware. 


Wuo Owns Tue Wor.p? may well be asked 
when in every quarter claimants are springing up 
and demanding, through the processes of the law, 
The Anneke 
Jans heirs still persist in allowing themselves to be 
coddled by ‘‘ eminent counsel ’’ who wish to go to 
Holland tor missing proofs, that a fourth part of 
New York City may be delivered from the posses- 
sion of usurpers. An estate valued at $50,000,000, 
in the neighborhood of Toronto, Canada, is de- 
manded by the heirs of one Lawrence Townley. It 
is without owners, and under the administration of 
the British Government. Then, in Pennsylvania, 
another vast property, consi-ting of 2,800 acres of 
coal land in Schuylkill County, and rated at 
$4,000,600, was claimed by George K. Tryon, of 
Philadelphia, and James J. Dull, of Harrisburgh, 
under an action for ejectment. The suit was one of 


| SiX resting upon analogous principles of law, and 


| favorable to the defendants. 


Judge Elwell instructed the jury to bring in a verdict 
In Tennessee, Louis 
Lanier, of Texas, has lodged a claim for possession 





| of $20 acres of london whicn the city of Nasnville is 


| paid the full value of his property. 


| stock of liquor. 


built. rorty or filiy years ago an attempt was made 
by Lanier’s father, through Governor Wise of Vir- 
ginia, to push the clam, but it was abandoned be- 
cause of the excitement it created. 
years ago, if memory serves, a descendaut of Mary 
Jamieson, the ‘* 


Some three 


White woman,” of sad romance, ex- 
pressed his ability and Getermination to furnish 
proof that he was entitled to the best part of the 
city of Buffalo, New York State. 
knoweth whose ground he treads. 


Verily, no man 


Oxet Resvutt oF THE WomMeEN’s Wuisky War of 
last Spring must be quite humiliating. It will be 
remembered that one saloon-keeper—J. C. Van Pelt 

held out stontly against the songs, prayers, 
threats and imprecations. Suddenly he yielded, 
and assisted in person in the destruction of his 
It was said that in order to use 
him as an “example” in public meetings, he was 
Then he began 
lecturing, calling upon his associates in the liquor 


| business to renounce the fealty they had, uncon- 


lis some of her busiest men going uniler every | 


sciously, perhaps, observed for the Devil, and urg- 
ing the crusaders to continue the blessed work 
until there was nothing left in all this broad land 
for the thirsty sons of Adam to drink but the water 
of the far-reaching Mississippi. As the prominent 
actors in that affair appear to have been pretty 
well paid for their services, it is hardly possible 
that the reformed ‘example would have beenneg- 
lected. Of course the excitement soon died out, 


ILLUSTRATED 


} same comfort and advantages that other classes 
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in furrows, begging for a renewal of fe And 
this is what they say, and how they say it 
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Y J, C. Van PELT 

Perer Cooper writes a very interesting and sens 
ble letter to thie pe ple t rou h t} 3 }) 1 itype ot 
the Tribune i course ithe state of t count 


and in favor of hard money. His views on the 
Tariff are given thus: *‘ Ia , 
recommends that our Government should adopt not 
only Free Trade, but direct taxation, as the policy 
of our country. The old ec nfederacy of thirteen 
States attempted to maintain their Government by 
direct taxation and failed. That failure was due to 
the fact that the several States then neglected 

provide their quota of taxation for the General 
But the presence of a multitude of 
tax collectors, and the personal contact of each 


as claimant of dues 


Government, 


with the farmer and mechanic 
to a remote interest, like that of the General 
Government, has always been regarded as a great 
nuisance by the common people, and has made the 

tax-gatierer’ in all ages a dreaded visitor. A 
good reason why a well arranged revenue taril oj 
specific duties raised from the smallest numbet 


of articles that will pro luce the require d amount is 


more safe than direct taxation for the country may 
be inferred from the fact that Dr. Frankl 

the American people under the old Col 
ernment were so immoderately fond of the manu 


isavs that 


factures and superfluities of foreign countries that 
they could not be restrained trom pure hasing them. 
When the several states and the General Govern- 
ment of our country shall abolish all unwise and un- 
necessary laws, and cause all that remain to be so 
plain, clear and positive that no man could long 
hold office under them without a faithtul perform- 
ance of the duties enjoined by the law; when we, 
the people, determine that we shall have honesty, in- 
telligence and integrity in ail places of public trust, 
end adopt a civil service to secure it: when a faithful 
discharge of duties useful to the public shall secure 
a continuance in piace and a suitable pension when 
worn out in the puplic service ; when these privi- 
leges are secured to the people, we may then hope 
for a Government that all can honor, respect, and 
obey; it will then be a Government in harmony 
with the letter and the spirit of the Constitution 
under which we live.” 

WENDELL PHILLIPS has a ten-column article in 
the Chicago Advance on the necessity of the Civil 
Rights Bill. He says the threatened surrender of 
the supplementary Civil Rights Bill is both ‘ cow- 
‘* The Southern whites 
de‘y the administration,” but if they be 1 
promptly, as the President met them at New 0: 


ardly and unstatesmanlike.”’ 


leans, they will skulk away. The Bill is the * cap- 
stone and completion of the war's work.’ The 
objection that it is unconstitutional come 


from politicians and those lawyers ‘ who ( 
stee] ed to the lips in pro slavery hate.” inee the 
war our Constitution recognizes no difference be 

tween the negroes and other men, and if the Ameri- 
can people are forced to arm a second time to 
defend this principle “ they will sweep every obsta- 
cle into the Gull.’ Mr. Phillips argues that the 
slaughter-house decision, which is most cited 
against the Lill, sustains the principles on which it 
is founded. The Constitutional amendments guar- 
antee to the colored people all the *‘ privileges aud 
immunities of citizens of the United States,’ and if 
“rights in juries, in inns, cars and schools belong 
to the ‘ privileges and immunities of United States 


citizens,’ or are essential to the ‘ equal protection of 


the laws,’ Congress may legislate to secure them. 


No rac 


“ First—Juries, excluded, as such, from the 
jury-box would consiler that it had or could have the 
equal protection of the laws, No sane man would claim 
that it had. Hence, refusing a race admission to the 
jury-bos violates this amendment, and Congress can for 
bid it by law. 

* Second—Inns and cars 


slaughter house case, admits that it is one of the privi- 
leves and iminunt of United States citizens to travel 
for different purpose If, then, the law so arranges inns 


or cars that the colored race is debarred from such travel 
—travel in the same honorable manner and with the 
and races 
enjoy, with the same jJeasure and chances of improve 
ment and profit that others have—then this amendment 
is Jated, and such deprivation or insult Congress can 
forbid by law, 
hhird—Publie If the supreme advantages 
of education are so curtailed and interfered with by any 
law o! separate public schools, that other races enjoy 
privileges aud advantages of which the negroes are de 
prived is we have shown must inevitably be the case in 
th Amendment is 
violated, and Congress is authorized to secure them ‘the 
equal protection of the Lows,’ 


schools 


all separate schools—then this Fourteet 


If the Civil Rights biil of 1866, by which the negro 
was granted the right to sue and testify in court 


| ‘is constitdfional, by the same logic mixed juries, 


the ladies retired, shutters were lowered as of yore, | 


back entrances unlocked: flasks found their way 
into hip-pockets again; and husbands began staying 
out late o° nights, just as if nothing had happened. 
What did the ‘‘example* do when there were 
no more crusaders to waste the sweetness of his 
experience upon? Let the newspapers of his own 
Ohio tell the tale—Ohio, that tor weeks was 
drenched with beer and burnt with whisky until 
the very earth dried and crumbled and turned up 





inns and schools spring out of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.’’ There is no fear that by insisting 
on mixed schools the Southern whites will be pro- 
voked to destroy the school system. They are not 
Besides, the experiment has been 
tried in Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and Louisiana, 
and no serious results followed. After the aboli- 
tion of slavery the white man of the South held to 
his land as a means of “ regaining his supremacy, 
and keeping the freedmen in subjection.”’ But the 
carpetbaggers have taxed the lands of the anti- 
reconstructionists so heavily that they were glad 
to surrender them rather than pay the taxes on 
them. So the negro has now got land—all he 
needed to secure his independence and he will see 
in time that his rights are preserved under the Con 
stitution. _In conclusion, Mr. Phillips says that i: 
the President will make known his intention by act 
to “enforce the laws impartially, remorselessly and 
at once,” the Soyth in thirty days will be calm and 
orderly as a Vermont village. If the President 
fails to use his power “ our disgrace will be lasting. 
Ihe negros sufferings will soon cease. 


strong enough. 


Before 
many years he will rule the South as peremptorily 
as the Irish race rule New York city to-day.” 


Racy Revetations.—Mr. Greville, who was for 
forty years clerk to the Council of England, kept a 
diary, and as his position brought him into personal 
contact with all the chief personages of the times, 








The Supreme Court, in the 


he had opportunities vouchsafed t 


few of hoarding 
ie of the Ang! 


racy revelations.’’ Belonging to 








Norman fa h had vend 3 
position, tl entree » the lite society 
the day, while his agre > manners made 
n ever welcome In every cit he was a favor 
ite, for, despite his singular reticen they who 
formed his a quaintance seem to have bosome 
selves to him in a remarkable manner 
Loe ppear, however, that he has betr: | 
h ! e reposed in him, for alth ihen 
ma illu to private recitals of events ca 
ited to aro public never rev 
thein, bu tents him-e ynntug what 
himself has actually seen and heard, and everything 
he relates bea ipon it the indubitable stamp of 
authenticity. Our readers we | know how littl we 


regard Court life, but it is a part of the social 
e 


momy of the world, and we have been rapidly 
approximating to it for the last twenty years 
Nevertheless, it is impossible not to laugh over the 
private people, however they 
may be degraded in our treeborn eyes by their 
being unhappily born in the purple. Mr, Greville 


lares George IV. to have 


peculiarities of 


very emphat lly de 


undrels who 


been one of the most conte iplible se 


ever figured in kingly history owardly and 
treacherous, and such 1 ingrained liar that ! 

scarcely knew t h from falsel 1. When he had 
taken an extra potation, would make such 
assertions that | companio would stare in 
speechie istomsliment. One of his delusions was 
that he was in the Battle of Waterloo, and that he 
had led the famous and final ¢ e of the Lile 
Guards before which the i ortal Imperial Guard 


of Napoleon had quailed. 





banquets, when the wine had 


openly claimed the merit of gaining the battle by 


his dashing behavior on that occasion. Count 
Bulow, the Prussian general, who was present at 
the battle as well as at the bangu in question, 
was so astonished at the King’s enormous false 
hood, that he could not avoid expres-ing h’s doubt, 
whereupon the royal liar had the amusing effrontery 
to appeal to the Duke o 
seated at the table near him, as witness to the truth 
of his story. The Duke, who did not like to tell his 
royal master that he was lying, evaded the que 

tion by saying, ‘‘ Ihave heard Your Majesty say the 
same thing before.’’ The anecdotes Mr. Greville re- 


lates o bears out his opinion that he 


Wellington, who was 


William IY. 
was nothing but an overgrown middy, and as a 
king was merely a burlesque, but there was a spice 
of good temper about him that redeemed much of 


his evil nature. The darkest spot in his life was his 





ingratitude to Mrs. Jordan, but he in some measure 
condoned this by his fatherly affection for their 
children, the Fitzclarences. One of these married 
the Karl of Errol, and he told our correspondent 
that the Countess—Mrs. Jordan’s daughter—once 
found her father in tears over a letter that he had 
found in an old writing-desk from the deserted 
Mr. Greville makes no mention of the ter 
rible tragedy connected with the Princess Amelia, 
and which was the real cause of George III.’s 
insanity. Nor does he mention the mock marriage 
ot George IV. with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He, however, 
says enough to make his reminiscences very un. 
pleasant to many illustrious persons Whose sons are 
still living, and we should think that Queen Victoria 
would not like some of the reminiscences in these 
tell-tale volumes. 


AFTER THE 


RY 


BURIAL. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


7ES, faith is a goodly anchor 
When skies are sweet as a psalm 
At the bows it lolls so stalwart 


In bluff, broad shopldered calm 


And when over breakers to leeward 
The tattered surges are hurled 

It may keep our head to the temp 
With its grip on the base of th v 


But, after the shipwreck, tell me 


What help in its iron thews 
Still true to the broken haws 
Deep down among sea weed i e? 


In the breaking 


When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in th leeps of darkn¢ 
No footing so sol as doubt, 


Then better one spar of Memor 
One broken plank of tho Past 
That our human heari may ¢ zr to 
Though hopeless of shore at last 





To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
its sweet despair 


To the fle 
Its tears o'er the thin worn locket 
With its anguish of deathiess hair! 
Immortal? TI feel it and kuow it, 
Who doubts it of such as she ? 
But that is the pangs very secret 
Immortal away from me. 


There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would searce stay a child in his race 
But to me and my thought it is wider 


Tban the star-sown vague of Space 


uur logic, my friend, is perfect 

Your morals most ¢rearily tr 

But, since the earth clashed on collin 
I keep hearing that, and not you 





Console if you will, IT can bear it 
Tis a well-meant alms of breath 

3ut not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Deati 

It is pagan; but wait till you feel it 
That jar of the earth, that dull shock 

When the plowstiare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock 


Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 
But I, who am earthy and weak 

Would give all my incomes from drean:}iid 
For a touch of 


her hand on my cheek 
That little shoe in the corner, 

So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
Witb its emptiness confutes you, 

And argues your wisdom down 
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SPAIN.—THE CIVIL WAR—ON THE FRONTIER—FONT-ARABLE—THE CALLE MAYOR FROM THE PORT INDIA. —THE CAWNPORE MEMORIAL TO ENGLISH VICTIMS, NEAR THE SITE OF THE MASSACRE BY 
OF 1’FSTACADE, NANA SAHITB, IN 1857. 
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JAPAN.—TIDE ARMY IN REVIEW BEFORE THE MIKADO, AT KAMOURAEA. other del 


AFRICA.—ISLAND OF RODRIGUEZ—PREPARING FOR THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
flowed fro 


The move 





-A VERY POOR PATHWAY. 


LONDON.—THE GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION ON REGENT’S CANALL—EFFECT OF THE SHOCK—SCENE IN A SWITZERLAND.—AN AUTUMN TOUR—IN THE ALPS 
PRIVATE HOUSE AFSER TIE ACCIDENT. 

















NEW YORK CITY.—WALLACK’S THEATRE- 


WALLACK’S —*« 


‘E more Mr. 


THE SHAUGHRAUN.”’ 


( NCI Dion Boucicault, the Napoleon 
of the drama, has scored a decided success. 
In“ The Shaughraun,”’ now being played at Wal- 
lack’s to overflowing houses, he recalls all the 
other delicious romantic stage stories that have 
flowed from his pen, in that it is like them in merit. 
The movement of the play is different, the situations 


BUUCICAULT’S NEW PLAY 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


OF ‘‘ THE SHAUGHRAUN” 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








\ Dk 
ARON 


aie 
sigh yeh 





SCENE AT THE 





RUINS OF ST. BRIDGET’S ABBEY (PAINTED BY 


OF THE SHAUGHRAUN, 


are, to a certain extent, novel; but the same bub 
bling merriment makes music in the dialogue, and 
the same wit flashes from the lines. It is evident 
that Mr. Boucicault wrote the play with that fervor 
which is the legitimate parent of success, and we 
| can readily imagine that its certain triumph dated 
| from the first dress rehearsal. 
The scenery is from the brushes of Messrs 
Morgan, Isherwood, Clare, Morris and 


. Matt. 
Hilliard. 


JAPAN.—THE GREAT TYPHOON OF aUGusT 21st 


-VIEW OF Tak “ BUND” 


The novel prison effect, ‘‘The Gate Tower,” a 
scene which revolves upon the stage, was painted 
by Mr. Morgan, and elicited round after round of 
merited applause. The action of the play takes 
place in the County Sligo, Ireland. Upon the thread 
of the story of an exiled Fenian, Robert Pfodldiott 

| which character was rather mildly sustained by Mr. 
J.B. Polk—are strung several beads of love and any 
quantity of gems of sentiment and wit. P/olliott hay- 


LSM ype 


WR 
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THE DAY AFTER.—SEB PAGE 207. 


MATI 











MORGAN) SCENE VIII., ACT 2—THE SHOOTING 


ng escaped from his exile, returns to County Sligo 
Captain Molinewr, a young English officer, per- on 
ated most admit ably by Mr. H. J. Montague, bears 
of his landing on the coast, and is in search of him. 
He is also in love with the fugitive’s pretty sister, 
Claire Pfolliott (Ada Dyas), but when at last his 
sweetheart’s brother is detected in the parish priest's 
house, duty overmasters love, and young Robert 
is thrown into jail, being torn from the arms of his 
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betrothed, Arte O' Ne Mrs. Jefteys Lewis). Now] from here!’ She went from him; her be 
begins the quick and thrilling movement of the play. | heaved, and her eyes wandered to and fro, but 
Mr. Boucicault as ** The s iva faithful se | mostly looked towards him, now sternly, next sor- 
vant ef the captive gentleman, is act accom: | rowfully, then sternly again. She leaned against a 
{ ig his escay being a-sisted thei by Miss | tree and wept; then ceased weeping, and returnes 
r tt, who uses love the young English | to her former mood. 
officer bears her to lure him from his post of duty * Ah, | knew very well you didn’t love me!” she 
le the plot is in progress. Jtobert escapes, and | heard next, and became in a moment the most 
€ an, ** The ‘ mn,’ having assumed his humble and | hitent of creatures. 
master’s disguise, is shot at in mistake by the vil I'wice she tried to answer, but, instead, she flung 
lain of the play. Tlis takes place in Scene 8, of | herself down upon the heather and hid her face in 


of st. Bridget’s 
also by Mr. Morgan, which our artist has 
t fired upon as 

He was not injured, 
and iu the first scene 





Abbey, 
Bu la thfully sket 
he was running 


= 
> 
Z 


r up the recks, 
preferred to sham death, 
he third act we have a genuine Irish wake. Such 

ts a faint outline of the action of the piece. Its suc 


eess is also largely due to the most excellent manner 


tn which it is acted Mr. Jolin Gilbeit, as Fath 
lo’an, the parisn priest, was excellent, as usual. 
Mr. Harry Becket had an unsavory part, thai ofa 
police agent, but did it well. The rest of the 
honors are divided between Madame Ponisi, Mrs. | 
Seiton, and Miss lone Burke. 
} 


A LIFE’S ENIGMA. 
A NORWEGIAN SKETCH. 


es HY sit here?” 
V ** Because it is high and pleasant.”’ 


‘** But it goes so deep down, it makes me 
giddy; and the sun shines so 


further.”’ 


quite 
dazzling on the water; let’s go a littl 

‘* No—not any further.”’ 

** Just back, then, as far as that green inclosure ; 
it was so pleasant there.”’ 

**Nco—! say —not there, either; and he flung him 
self down, as if he either could not, or weuld not, 
go further. 

She remained 
tently upon him. 

‘ Aasta,”’ then he said, ‘‘now you must explain 
to me why it was you were so much airaid of that 
foreiga skipper wko came in just in the dusk of the | 
evening. 

** Didn't I think that was it!’ she whispered, and 
seemed te wish to avoid the matter. | 
‘** Yes, you must tell me before you go, else I shall 


standing, with her eyes fixed in 





hever come ag 1in.”’ 
** Hotolf!’’ she exclaimed; and she turned, but 
etill remained standing. | 


t’s true,” he continued, “I promised you | 
wouldn’. ask any questions, and Ill still keep my 
word if you like; but then things muse come to an | 
end between us.”’ 

She burst into tears, and came over to him, with 
the sun shining full upon her slender little figure, 
small hands, and soft golden hair, wherefrom the 
kerchief had fallen. 

He sprang up. 

‘Yes! he exclaimed: ‘“ you know very well, | 
when you come looking like that at me, | always | 
give in to you. But | know, too, that the longer 
this thing goes on, the worse it gets. Can't you 
understand that, though 1 may promise you a hun- 
dred times not to wish to know about your bygone 
life, 1 never have any peace? I can bear it no 
more.’ His face, too, did bear a look of long-con 
tinued suffering. 

“Yes, Botolt, you did indeed promise me to let | 
that thing rest—that which I can never, never tell | 
you about. You promised me solemnly , you said | 
you didn’t care about it, if you could but have me. 
Botolf!”’ she exclaimed again, sinking to her knees 
before him upon the heather; and she wept as | 
though her very life were in peril, and so looked at 
him through her fast-lalling tears that she seemed 
at once the loveliest and most miserable creature he 
had ever seen in all his days. 

**Oh, dear me! 


!’ he exclaimed, rising, but then 
directly sitting down again, “if you did but love | 
me well enough to have confidence in me, how 
happy we two might be !”’ 

If you, rather, could but have a little confidence 
in me!’ she implored, coming nearer him, still 
upon her knees, and looking yearningly into his 
face. ‘“‘Love you! Why, that very night when 
your ship had run into ours, when I came up on the 
deck and you stood there in command, | thouglit 
1 never had seen anybody sv brave and 
manly; and { loved you from that moment. And 
then when you carried me over into the boat when 
the ships were sinking, | once more felt what I 
thought I never should feel again, a wish to live.” 
She wept in silence, her hands clasped together, 
resting upon his knee. ‘ Botolf!’’ then she ex- 
claimed, ** be good and noble; be as you were 
when you first took me, Botolf!”’ 

‘“*Why do you urge me so?’ he replied, almost 
harshly. ‘* You know very well it can’t be. One 
must have a woman’s whole soul; though for a 
little while at first, perhaps, oue is content with- 
out.” 

She drew back, and said, liopelessly : 

“Ah, well, then, my life can never come right 
again! Oh, God!" and once more she began to 
weep. 

‘* Trust me with the whole of your life, and not 
merely 2 part of it, and it will all come right so far | 
as | am concerned.” 

He spoke cheerfully, as though to encourage | 


She did not answer; Dut he saw she was strug- | 
gling with herself. 

‘ Master yourself,’ he urged; ‘trun the risk of 
doing as I wish. ‘Things can’t be worse than they 
are now, at any rate.’ 

**You'll drive ine to the very worst,” 
piteously. 

He misunderstood her, and continued: 

** Even if you have to confess the greatest crime | 
to me, I'll try to bear up: but this | can’t bear.” 

‘*No; and neither can //" she excianned; and 
she rose. 

“TH help you,” he said, rising also: ** day by 
day I’il help you, when I only know what this thing | 
is. But I'm quite too proud to be with a woman [| 
don't fully know abont; and who, perhaps, be- 
longs to somebody else.’ 

A bright flush came over her face 

‘For shame! If you talk of pride, lama good 
deal prouder than you are: and | won't have you 
say such things. So, stop!” 

‘* if you are so very proud, 
leave room tor my suspicions?" 

‘God help me! | can bear this no longer!’ 

‘*No, nor J, either: I’ve made a vow it 
come to an end this day.” 

‘* How cruel it is,’ she wailed ont, ‘‘to go on 
worrying and tormenting a woman whio has trusted 
herself so fully to you, and has begged and prayed 
of you as I have been doing.”’ She was near again 
beginning to weep, but, with a sudden change of | 
feeling, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, I see how it is; you 
think, by provoking and exciting me, you'll get 
things out of me !’’ She looked at him indignantly, 
and turned aside. 

Then she heard him say slowly, word by word: 

* Will you, or will von not?’ ” 

“1 will repled she, 
hand; ‘no, not if you gave 


she said, 


then, why do you 


shali 


nA, 


stretching out her 
me ali we can see 


her. 
why not? 
ing anything. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


her hands. 


Bot 
} 
sue 


if came forward and stood over her. 
knew he was there, 


som ; Would 


and she waited for him 


to speak, and tried to prepare herself for whatevei 
he might say; but neta Word came, and she grew 


yet more disturbed, 


She s} 
I 


weather-beaten face 


iged to look 
Botolf’s 
have 


and felt ob 
rang to her feet instantly ; 
seemed to 


become 


sunken and hollow, his deeply-set eyes staringly 


promi 


rent, and his whole figure monstrous; 


just as she saw him on the night of the wreck ; 


now his strength was boundlets, and it was 


turned 


against her. 


and it 
stood over her with some strange influence that sud 
denly made her see him once more upen the ship, 


but 
all 


‘You have been untruthful with me, Aasta.”’ 
She turned away; but he followed her, and con- 


tinued 

“i 
hasn't 
day ev 


id yon have made me untruthful, too ; 


there 


been perfect truthfulness between us asingle 


er since we have been together.” 


He stood so near that she could /eel his hot breath? 
he looked straight into her eyes until she felt quite 


gi ay 


ments 


: she knew not what he might the next 


ay or do; and eo she closed her eyes. 


mo- 
She 


stood as though she must either fall or rush away : 
the crisis Was coming. 


s prelude of deep silénce, Botolf himself be- 


came 
former 


afraid, Still, once more he began in 


strain: 


his 


* Make everything clear; make anend of all this 


mera 
now.” 
Ys 
‘so ] 


ble trickery and conceaiment 


do it here 


3,’ she answered, but quite unconsciously 


say—do it here—now !” 


He gave a loud cry for she rushed past him, and 


} flung h 


erself over the steep. 


He caught a glimpse 


of her golden hair, her uplifted hands, and the ker- 
Which spread out, slipped off, and floated 


niet, 
slowly 
shriek, 
for it w 
ening; 


down after her by itretf. He heard 
and he 


as very fai down. Indeed, lhe 
for he had sunk to the earth. 


Was hot 


ho 


heard no fall into the water below; 


list- 


Out from the sea she had come to him that night 


at first 
again ; 


| midnig 
was de 
come to that place with a firm determin 


make é 


into the sea she had now 
and with her the story of her life. In 


passed away 


the 


ht darkness of that silent deep lay all that 


ar to him: should he not follow? He 


in end of the thing that tormented him. 


had 


tlion to 


this 


wis not the end; and now it could never come; the 


trouble 
ning. 


made a ternible mistake, and had kiled her. Ey 


> was, indeed, 
Aasta’s deed cried out to him that he 


only now in reality begin- 


cn 


if his misery should become ten times greater, lu 
must live on to find out how all had happened. 


She, w 


ho was almost the only one saved 


on that 


fearful night, had been saved only to be killed by 


him wh 


aging and trafficking about as if the 


10 had saved her. 


He, who had gone voy 
whole world 


were nothing but sea and mart, had all at once be- 


come t 


he victim of a love which had killed the 
woman of his choice, and must now kill him. Was 
id man? He had never heard any one say 


he a b: 


| so, neit 


ifter a 


vaheyv: 
a great enigma which he wishes to solve. 
But the enigma of 


solved 


she had been grown up; 
there when the ships ran into each other. 

part of America should his quest begin? 
|} what part of Norway she had at first come, he did 
and he was uncertain even 
whether her family name had not been changed 
i Who could 
he be? Did he know Aasta, 01 was it only she who 
knew something of him? To question thus was like 
questioning the very sea; and to journey forth to 
investigate was like plunging into its depths. 


not positively know ; 


since then. 


her had he ever felt it himself. 
ll, it were so? He rose; 


But what if, 
not, however, to 
cast himself over the steep, but to return to the 


no man kills himself just when he has found 


Aasta’s life 
now. 


And that foreign skipper ? 


could never be 
She had lived in America ever since 
and she was coming from 
In what 

From 


Surely he had made a terrible mistake. A woman 


evasion or other. 


very fu 


which she could never tell 


ll of tender feeling and kindliness. 


penite nt on account of some guilty thing would have | 
found reliet inconfessing it to her husband ; and one 
still impenitent would have sought refuge in some 
But Aasta had neither confessed 
anything, nor had recourse to any evasion, but had 
sought refnge in death when he had so tormented 
Such conduct showed no sign of guilt. 
Some folks had a great dread of confess- 
Aasta, however, had no such dre 

for she had already confessed there was something 

about her life 
| Perhaps, then, the greatness of her guilt made con- 
| fession impossible! But she could not have 

the burden of any great guilt upon her; for she 

was often joyous—nay, even full of fun. 
| hasty and impetuous, it is true; 


But 


him. 


had 


She was 
but she was also 
Perbaps | 
terror when she was with him; and she used to 


the guilt was some other person's, and not hers at 


ali? \V 
had only done this, all 


Vhy then had she never told him so? If 
would have 


she 


come right. 


But supposing there were no guilt, either on her 


side or on that of anybody else, how then? 


But 


she herself had said there was something she could 


never t 


skipper sle was so alraid of? 


name ¢ 


ell him. 
How was it? In 
if goodness, how was it? 


still alive, he would still have tormented her! 


And then how about that foreign 


the 


Ah, had she been 
‘This 


thought moved aim deeply, and made him reproach 


himself 


beyond measure. 


Stil he began again: perhaps she was not so 


guilty 


us she hers:If believed: or perhaps 


not 


so guilty us others might have thought? How often 
did we do wrong quite innocently, and only through 
ignorance, though so few could understand that! 
‘Thus Aasta had thought that he, who was always 


iull of 


suspicion, would not understand it. 


one clear, simple answer, he would have found 
for a hundred suspicious questions ; and so 


lnatter 


she had cucsen to contide herself to death rather 
Why could he never leave he 
she had fled from the things of her past | 


thai t 


peace? 


o him. 


r in 


ILLUSTRATED 


} are dyin 


Out of | 


life, and songht refuge with him; and then he, | 


forsooth, must constantly drag them forward and 


fling them in her face! She was truly attached to 


his, and showed him alllove and tenderness ; what 


right had he. then, to concern himself about her 
past? And if he had any such right, why did he not 
Whereas, the more her 
aflection had grown, the more his disquiet had 
grown likewise—when she, not merely through ad- 
miration and gratitude, but aiso through love, had 
become whoily his own, then, forsooth, he must 
begin to wish to know all abont what she had done 
and been in days gone by. 
pleaded for herself, the worse he had thought of her, 
and the more he had insisted that there was some- 


say 80 


thing } 


Then, for the first time, arose the question, had 
Would it really be right 
for husband and wife to tell each other everything? 


he tok 


in the beginning? 


ie ought to be told. 


1 her everything? 


The more, too. she had 


| 


NEWSPAPER. 


all be understood if it were told! Most 
certainly not. 

He heard two children playing, and he looked 
around lie was sitting he green inclosure 


i 
e while ago, but he had 


Aa had ! ’ 

not bee wile ( 1 Ww. Five hours had 

] ed. | hought it was a few minutes. The 

Children had most bkely been playing there for 

long; but he heard them now for the first time, 
What! was one of them Agnes, the clergyman’s 


hter of eight years, whom Aasta had 


idolatry, and who was so lke her! 


little dau 
loved even tS 


G d heavens! how | eshe wa 
Avnes had just set her little brother upon a great 
stone, where he had to be in school, while she 
hooiunaster. 


Wass 

“Say now just what 
‘Our Father.’ 

‘Ou’ Farver.” 

‘Who art in heaven” 
“'hhen 
*** Hallowed be thy name.’ ”’ 
‘Arvid be name.” 

‘Thy kingdom come.’ ” 
or Ni 1 
“* Thy will be done.’ 

“ No: 

Botolf crept away: 
prayer had touched hin 
that It Was a prayer; 
listened to the children, he br 
a horrible wild beast, unfit to come near either God 
crman. He dragged himself behind some bushes, 
so that the children might not discover him: he 
was more atraid of them than he had ever been of 
any one inall his life. He slunk off into the forest, far 
away from the high road. 

Where should he go? To the now empty house 
he had bought and furnished for Aasta? Or should 
he go somewhere further away? It mattered no- 
thing ; for wherever he thought of going, he saw 
Aasta standing there. It is said that when folks 
r, the last object they see is pictured upon 
their eyes: so, too, when a man awakes to con- 
after doing a wicked deed, the first 
object he sees is pictured upon his eyes, and he can 
never get rid of it. Thus, when Botolf nnw 4aaty 
\asta, she no longer 
upon the motuntain-s So short a time betore, 
but she seemed to he ; tle innocent girl—in tact 
to be Agnes. Even the picture he retamed of her 
figure wlile she was sinking down the steep was 
that of Agnes, with her little hands uplilted. In 


” 
s’an't.’? 

not, however, becanse the 
: indeed, he had not marked 
looked at snd 
ne,in his owneyes, 





but while he 


sciousness 





I say,’ she commanded : 





‘ed to him as she had | 


whatever direction he turned his thonglts and re- | 


membrances of the suffering woman whom he had 
so suspected, they were met by this innocent child, 


whom he had just heard repeating the Lord's 
Prayer. In every scene of his life with Aasta 


from the night of the shipwreck to this Sunday 
morning—the child’s face appeared. ‘The thought 
of this mysteriops transformation so preyed upon 
him, in both mind and body, that in the course ofa 
few days he becume unable to take his necessary 
food, and a little while after was compelled to take 
his bed. 

Soon every one could see he was approaching 
death. He whose mind is burdened by some great 
life-enigma acquires a peculiar manner, through 
Which he himself becomes an enigma to others. 


Even from the day Botolf and aasta first came to | 


live in that parish, his gloomy taciturnity, her 
beauty, and the loneliness of the lile of both, had 
the subject of frequent gossip among the 
neighbars; and now, when Aasta all at once dis- 
appeared, the talk increased until the most incred 
ible things said were the best believed. Nobody 
could throw any light upon the matter: for none 
of all those who lived upon the mountain-ridge, or 
the shore beneath, or who were accustomed to go 
there, had happened to be looking towards the 
steep just when Aasta flung herself over. Neither 
id her corpse ever drift to land, itself to give 
evinence, 

Even while Botolf was yet alive, therefore, no 
end of strange spiritualistic stories were told about 
He became dread{ul to see, as he lay there 
with long, sunken face, red beard and unkempt red 
hair, growing tangled together, and large eyes 
looking up like some dark tarn in a deep mountain- 
hollow. He seemed to have no wish either to live 
or to die; and so the folks said tlrere was a fight 


been 


| for his soul going on between God and the devil. 
| Some said they 


had even seen the evil one, sur- 


| rounded by flames, climb up to the windows of the 


dying man’s chamber to call to him. They had 
seen the evil one, too, they said, in the form of a 
black dog, go sniffing round the house. Others, 


who had rowed past, had seen the whole place on 


| fire; while others, again, had heard a company of 


devils, shouting, barking, and laughing, come from 
the sea, pass slowly towards the house, enter 
through the closed doors, rush suriously through all 
the rooms, and then go down once more beneath 
the waves, with the same awful row as they made 
in coming out, Rotolf's servants, men as well as 
women, left immediately, and told all these tales to 
everybody. Hardly any one dared even go near 
the place: and it an old peasant and his wife, to 


| whom the sick man had shown some kindness, had 


not taken care of him, he would have lain utterly 
untended, Even this old woman herself was in 


burn straw under his bed to keep off the evil one; 
hut though the sick man was nearly scorched up, 
he still kept alive. 

He lay in terrible suffering ; and the old woman 
thought at last he must be waiting to see some one. 
So she asked him whether she should send for ¢ 
clergyman. He shook his head. Was there any 
one el-e he would like to see? 
no answer, 
usual, he distinctly pronounced the name, * Ag- 
Certainly, this was not in reply to the old 
woman's question of the day before, butshe tan- 
cied it was, and she rose gladly, went out to her 


husband, and bade him harness the horses with all | 


speed, and drive over to the parsonage to fetch 


|} Agnes. 


When he reached there, 
there must be some mistake, 


everybody thought 
and that it was the 


clergyman who was sent for ; but the old) man 
insisted it was the little girl, She herself was 


indoors, and heard the message, which frightened 
her greativ: for she, among the rest, had heard 
the tales about the devil, and about the company 
of devils rushing up out of the sea. But she had 
al-o heard that there was some one whom the sick 
man was waiting to see, and must see before he 
could die; and she did not think it anywise strange 
that that one should turn out to be herself, whom 
his wife had so often fetched over to the house be- 
fore. Agnes’s sisters told her, too, that one must 
always try to do what dying folks wish; and that 
if she prayed nicely to God, nothing could do her 
any harm. he believed this, and let them dress 
her to go. 


It was a cold, clear evening, wherein she could | 


see long dark shadows following, and hear echoes 
of the harness-bells sounding far off in the forest: 
on the whole, she felt it was rather dreadful, and 
she sat saying her prayers, with her hands folded 
together inside her muff. She did not see the devil 


anywhere, neither did she hear any company of 


devils rushing up and out of the sea while she rode 


| 


| 
| 
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along the shore: but she saw many 


her, and light shining straight before he ipon the 
mountain-peak, Up around Botolt’s 


stars above 


| seemed dismally quiet; but the old peasant woman 


| tently; but 
and she was not alraid. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


came out at once, and carried Agnes indoors, t 














off her traveling dress, and let her warn r 
the fires Meanwhile, the old woman told her ¢) 
need not be anywise afraid of the sick man t 
must just go in to him with good courage, and 

the Lord’s Prayer to him. ‘Then, when Agnes hay 
got warm, the old woman took her hand, and ed 
her into the sick-room. Botolt lay there with long 


beard and hollow eyes, and he gazed at her jy 
she did not think he looked dreadful], 
he whispered. 


** Do you forgive me?” 
‘ Yes,” and she 


She supposed she ought to say 
said ** Yes,’ avcordine|s 

Then he smiled, and tried to raise himself in the 
bed, but his strength failed, and he remained 
lying. 

She began at once to say the Lord’s Prayer: 
but he made a movement as though to bid her 
pause, and pointed to his breast. So she laid both 
her hands there: for this was what she thought he 
intended her to do; and he directly laid one of hig 
clammy, ice-cold, bony hands upon her little w irm 
ones, and then closed his eyes, When she found 
he did net say anything alter ! 





she had finished the 
prayer, she did not venture to remove her hands, 
but just began to say it again, 
When she had said it tor the third time, the old 
woman came in, lookea, and said: 
** You can leave off now, my dear—he’s gone!" 


RICHARD AND SALADIN, 
A SHORT STORY. 


} AKE GEORGE lay very calm under the rosy 
June sunset, and great blue shadows of the 


mountains lay upon the meadows. From the 


long low Summer hotel two figures were 
seen walking hand-in-hand down to the quiet 
shores. One was that of @ man just passing eaily 





manilood ; a pale-faced, brown-haired, slim : 
of medium heiglt, wih a dreamy, listless manner 
about him that denoted his studious habits, 
Neither handsome | but with a frank, 


nor homely, 
looking down at the 





open face, and a way oi 

pathway before him as if he were a man of 
contemplatiom rather than of action; very modest, 
withal, was the bearing of the Dev. David 


Lonsdale, who had a small fortune o his own; 
and a devotion to the ministry, not from = any 
sentimental motives, but because it gave him his 
best work ‘o do. It was whispered of him that he 
had been no namby-pamby at schoo; but he had 
never been wild; und he never displayed his best 
qualities to the world. Because he was a critic of 
literature and mysic, and could reveal to many 
minds the secrets of human hope and action, he had 
won the regard of the fair young lady now walking 
by his side and calling herself his wiie. She was 
handsome rather than beautiful, with a queenty air, 
refined and haughty, and with a great black eye 
that seemed to have gathered its color trom the 
remote depths of night. Hardly o: shorter stature 
than her husband, she looked up to him proudly, 
as they tripped down the pathway of the lake to- 
gether, and he was explaining to her the reason 


| why Goethe, in ‘ The Tale,” made the green snake 
| a symbol of thought, and turned it golden and lum- 
| inous when Literature came to give that thouglit to 








To that he made | 
The next day, while he was lying as | 


| 


r 


the world. Then she burst forth: 

‘That is clearer than Carlyle,” 
shiped nim near by. 

This woman, with so many elements of greatness 
in her character, as yet undeveloped, was living 
an intellectual life with this man, the Rev. David 
Lonsdale, her husband. He seemed never to care 
for the physical life, or at least she could not look 
upon his rail frame as that of any other than the 
bearer of a great brain. But she had a physical 
life of her own; an impassioned animal life that 
had been subdued by study and the accomplish- 
ments of a gentle life. So gently did he litt ler 
into the boat that was moored at the shore, that 
she could hardly notice it as a physical effort, and 
she thought that it must have given him pain. 


and she wor- 


| They had been married only a fortnight, and still 


their cooing was rather of a critical kind. 

Out into the iake they sailed smoothly and quietly, 
he pulling the oars without eflort, as if any eflort 
and any speed were sacrilege in that soft, rosy sun- 
set. They were talking of Scott's novels, and she 
was saying that she would have been glad to see 
the great Richard of the Lion-heart as Scott tells of 
him in ** The Talisman,’ ana he was replying that 
he was the rather cnarmed with Saladin’s ease and 
dexterity than with the ponderous muscularity of 
Richard, when suddenly the dash of oars ripping up 
the calm waters was heard, and a boat with one 
man in it shot athwart them. He was a large, 
broad-shouldered, big-thighed man, with a hand- 
some face, amass of glossy black curly hair, and a 
sweeping silken mustache of the same'color. As 
Helen Lonsdale looked at him, she said to David: 

‘‘ Now there is strength. Do you think he could 
cleave the iron bar?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the young minister, “ but he could 
not slice the floating vail.”’ 

“Oh, that you could beat him, David!" she said, 
anxiously, looking at her husband, with his pale, 
thin wrists, as he leisurely feathered the oars. ‘ The 
boats are the same size.” 

‘* In this beautiful sunset ?’’ he asked. 

She replied only with doubting eyes. 

He glanced at her nervously and painfully for 4 
moment, and then, his gentle manner returning, he 
said: 

‘* Helen, you will never be satisfied until you go 
with Mrs. Blmber, and see Cicero at Tusculum.” 

She smiled, and his wit changed her manner. 
Physics were vanquished by mind. 

Richard was shamed by Saladin. 

There was hardly a trace of pride on his lip as 
he began to pull his beat past the Hercules, wlio 
was abreast of them. Hercules, however was not 
to be intimidated by a slim man with a pale face. 
His oars cashed the beautiful blue of the lake, the 
spray dashed up in a fountain betore his prow, and 
his long wake seethed and foamed with his brawny 
efforts; and as he passed them again, Helen saw 
his glossy curls and glos<y mustache in the rosy 
sunset, and wondered why the gentle Rev. David 
so calinly challenged his oars. But David Lonsdale 
pu&ed just behind Hercules, out into the waning 
rosiness of the lake, until two miles had been 
passed, and the young minister was pulling «8 
calmly as he had begun. Then Helen noticed that 
he smiled, and bracing his feet against the stretcher, 
bent himself to his oars, lapped Hercules, got bow 
and bow with him, and took his way !ar ahead out 
into the lake, with Hercules only as a shadow away 
astern, and the moon coming up to silver the foam 
that the boat's wake paved across thie silent 
waters. L 

“ I'm afraid you are exhausted, my poor husband, 
said Helen, half-pityingly, half-exultingly. 

“ Just a litle blown, ny darling,’ said he. 

* And the stranger ?” 

‘* Blown, too, I suppose.’’ 
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they rowed back to the ore. reaching 
t ust as | sul 


anded and said : 


La-beat you, only you had a woman aboard.” 


en shudders l it ! = lan Fila ° but ti , phy t 

i Was deep, and his mustache very ! 

1 pliinpse tf phy il life did the al 
} t in the live oonl hit by ihe 

* » * 





iu rroom of the S er hotel sa ( 
} with a com] ion |e Inds 
Steve,” said his companion, ‘t f 
ther fi{teen-hundred-dollar. felis { 1 
M wh Bank; them uns come to me. 
\ said Hercules, who was rea Mrs 
W m, of New York, burglar and ga ind 
n to the detective as “Big Yo ul 
tty Persimmon’; “ I'll chuek you f ’ 
vhich Steve won, and his compan on at e 
‘ themselves into a booze. As the two tumbied 


bed, Steve gurgled: 
Johnny, ’'m goin’ fur the woman of that felle: 


that beat me to-night.” 
‘ - a * . 
en Lonsdale lay on her white pillow, just 
vn Was creeping into the room. Recollections 
ne brilliant crit us on Hugo, that David had 
the night before, were exciting her adi 
for the mental qualifications of her h l. 


| she began to wonder at the reimat of 
H les, and asked herself whether he was not 
chivalrous in not beating her frail hus 
ise a lady was in the boat with him. 
" vo’ thought sh **he could not have critic 
playing in ‘'Traviata,’ as David did,” and 


f isleep again. Meanwhile, the Rev. Das 
I dale had risen with the dawn, left his fair 
\ ¢ wife asleep, and, with great, long strid 


gone down the road that winds with the undu 
lations of the lake. No prize-tighter could have 


stepped over the ground more glibly than he ; no 
f ast have leaped fences with more ease. By 
and-by, he came to a low, tumble-down farmhouse. 
al tapping at he door, said: ‘Is the old man 
better 7” 

No better,” replied the old lady, who came to 
the door. 


What was he 
David Lonsdale. 
\v the carn,” said the brusque old woman. 

Fhen David Lonsdale took up the hoe which stood 
ist the cabin, its dirty handle halfllighted by 
lawn, and went into the near-by field, and rap 

began to hoe the young corn. So swiftly 
he go over the yellow-green rows, that 
sun was an nour hich, the little field was 
n, putting his hoe beside the eabin-door 


talking about?” asked the Rev. 


‘ n the 


vour old man any better?" 

No better, my dear soor, but only i little aised, 

s carn is not a-witherin’, soor.”’ 
David misdale dropped 
hand, and said: 

Tell your old man that t] Vis hoed.”’ 
An’ it may save his life to hear ver words, soor 
id woman, as the Rev. David Lonsdale 
strode down the road. 
en tlelen sat down to breakfast that 
, ning, she saw beside her a thin. pal young 
Opposite to her at 
t hotel table, tl: reules (alias “Steve” of the 
ening before. Hercules was gorging beefsteaks 

i most vulgar manner, and David. too, was eating 
a beefsteak in a most gentlemanly and unobtrusive 
manner, remarking to Helen, by way of-paren- 
thesis, that Voltaire was only playing a politic game 
unworthy of his great genius, when he praised the 
verses of Frederick. 

‘ Yes,” said the accomplished Helen, as her mind 
came back to her, ‘but what do you say for 
Madame du Chatelete ?”’ 

Nothing,” said the unobtrusive, 
llectual Rev. David Lonsdale. 

On the opposite side of the table sat Steve, or 
‘Big York,’ whom Helen, in her imagination, 
had named Hercules. To be sure he ate his potatoes 
with his knife, and sucked his coffee from a saucer. 
but he was broad-shouldered, and great-thighed, 
and glossy-mustached, and curly-haired; and she 
took glances at him, now and then. Her husband 
sat like a gentleman av her side, and told her that 
in her piano playing of the night before he had ob- 


money into 


he « 


n, Who was her husband; and 


modest and in- 


served not merely an accomplishment, but a sign of | 


genius, if she would wait for nim to explain what 
genius really was. 
Hercules’s vulgar 
rowil’ was now very 
that he might have 
a feller last night, 


companion remarked — that 
good: and Hercules replied 
won a race ** 
only he had a woman with him.” 


Helen began to talk to David about the literary 
ability of Wendell Philips. 
—— * * * 
Two days afterwards, Helen was walking by the 
lakeshore, David having gone down on some ** class- 


ical errand ” along the road, probably to the parched 
corn-field of the poor Irishman, Suddenly Her- 
cules, with silken mustache and glossy hair, stood 
beside her. 
Good-dé ty, 

No re ply. 

“fT could have beaten you out of your eyes, 
ma‘am, but I wouldn't, because you're a woman, 

na’am, and I'm a gentleman, ma’am, and I could 

kunked him in the fust mile.” 

lhe liar. 

But Helen relented, and said 

You seem to be very strong.” 

‘Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ very strong, and taking care 
of myself, and knowing a whiffet from agian.” 

She said never a word, for her physical life was 
active, and she remembered David Lonsdale’s talk- 
ing only as a dream. 

Again she met him, and knew nothing of her 
mental life, looking only at the mustache and the 
broad shoulders, and the thick thighs and the sturdy 
arms, 

That night, in her dreams, she saw Rev. 
Lonsdale as Hercules, and ** Steve winning a race. 

Steve,” meanwhile, was arranging with his com- 
panion to erack a bank down in Providence. 


ma’am.” 





It was just is the sunset had gone from the quiet 
waters, The Rev. David Lonsdale was in the cabin 
of the dying Irishman, assuring him that, for Mary's 
sake, the corn would bring a good crop. Helen was 
walking beside the lake, wondering what David 
meant Jast night in comparing her musie with 
Byron's verse, when Hercules started up out of the 
shadows, 

It were vain to tell how she met him, and how he 
told her that “if there had been no woman on 
board” he would have taken the water of the pale 
Whipper-snapper, aud left him in the dé wk. Nor 
shall it be for us to say that the physical life of this 
beautiful young woman gave victory to her accom 
Plishments, to her memory of many be autiful lite 
rary images, to impulse bred of criticism, and love 
hegun in devotion. 

That night a carriage stood beside the door of the 
Summer hotel; and as it was driven away, there 
appeared in it the shade of Hercules and the shade 
of Helen Lonsdale. She had forsaken the real; she 
bad accepted the false. When, the neat evening, 
the Rey. David Lonsdale returned from the cottage 


with a slim-Jim of | 


David 


| predecessors, 


| 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUS 


wotnan who had just become the widow of 
poor Irishman, he saw his wife was not in her 


nest. rhe classical Helen had fled. 


ment-house, he pau looki 
burst {1 
rhe engines are rting, the poli re shout 
l the streams of water are 
mes, Here and there a laddet fled aga { 
» burning buil people cor - ering d i 
the ladders. As David Lo hile up at tl 
lighest story, i { fo 
woman, Clad in rags, and peer dowh upon the 
crowd in the stree 








It takes but moment; he has glided up the lad 
der, standing on the highest round, and lilting him 
lf into the window. (i gy the woman by 

t, he lowers himself to the ladder, while the 


owd holds its breath: and 
his fair burden, and the other holding the run 
the ladder, he goes down, reaching the street int 
as the crowd bursts 
street-lamp, he says 

‘* Helen, | thank God I have 
then she replied to him: ‘ David, | 
every day of my life since, and | g 
io his companions. Forgive me, br 


into cheers Ther under the 





The flames were leaping higher from the lower 
stories, licking the sills of the upper windows, when 
re appeared in the window trom which Helen 
nad escaped the face and form of a man—Hereu 


. His eves had been opened from a drunken 
ep; his Knuckles were yet red with the blood 


Which an ome from his beating ; his face had the 
pallor of an abject coward. 
David palit stood under the gaslight, uphold 
Hclen, and regarding the coward in the window 
above. rhe flames began to reflect on Herenles’s 
face. Still the ladders were raised against the win 


dows above. For a moment David Lonsdale looked 
down on Helen's face, lovingly, yet loathingly, and 
then he broke away and ascended the ladder. The 
flames burst against him, vet he escaped them. He 
reached the topmost round o. the ladder, and re- 
quested Hercules to come down, At last the athlete 
let himself over the edge, and David Lo 
eaneht him in his left arm. For a moment the 

vd murmured, as if the slim gentleman could 








nsdale 


t stain the weight of the heavy man: but the 
erowd saw, and Helen saw, that David bore the 
limp body of Hercules safely down the ladder. It 
was no easy matter David's weight was not more 


than one hundred and forty pounds: the athlete's 
was two hundred. But he landed his burden safely 
at the bottom. Taking Hercul on his shoulder 


he carried him over beneath the lamp-post, and 
stood him at the feet of Helen. She looked more 
in fear than in admiration of him: and when he 
asked her where he go, she answered never 
a word to Dayid’s arm. David Lonsdale 
led her along the darkened streets, into Broadway, 
and into the doorway of his mother house in 
Twenty-tifth Street, Hercules following in the rear. 
There, ringing the bell, David Lonsdale addressed 
Helen: 

* You go in here singly 

She replied: ‘*Singiy 

Then he gave her hand to the lady of the house, 
and leaving her alone for ever more, took himself 
to the street, and to the broad shoulders and glossy 
mustache of Hercules, 


should 


unless with you.” 


TYPHOON AT NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 


a illustration of Nagasaki, showing the effects 
( of the great typhoon of August 21st last, is 
from a photograph forwarded to us direct from 
Japan. This storm was the most destructive, both to 
lite and property, of any that has occurred for many 
years in Japan. The old town of Decima, which has 
been occupied by the Dutch for over two hundred 
rs ars, isa perlectruin Some forty buidings were 

-veled to the ground in the foreign concession, and 
in the native city they could be counted by the 
hundreds. Every house suflered more or less 

The shipping «i the harbor suflered badly. The 
ironclad ram S swerad, lost both anchors and went 
ashore, Subsequently she made a break in het 
bottom and went down, but has since becn raised 
and is now in dock undergoing repairs. The 
steamers Vadras and Ping-on, with steam up and 
with two anchors down, were both driven high up 
on the rocks. The sailing barks Soo/oo and Bertha 
were both dismasted. Some four ulred junks 
were sunk or destroyed on the rocks, and over two 
thousand lives were lost, nearly all natives Many 
other places in the track of the storm suffered 
terribly. Our sketch shows a view of the “ Bund ” 
(the street running along the water-frout), 
great cap-stones from the sca-wall thrown across 
the street, the ruins of the Custom House sheds 
and Decima in the distance. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

THE SPANISH FRONTIER Very quiet is this illustration 
of Spanish life and scenery, compared with those we 
have given in other parts of the country of a more 
sanguinary phase. The view is indeed sufficiently somno- 
lent to have been taken a hundred years ago; and yet it 
is a view of today of the Street of the Mayoralty in 
Font-arable taken from the Gate of the Estacada 

Tnx CAWNPORE Mrmoniat.—The reported capture of 
the original Nana Sahib revives 
erected near the site of the massacre of 1857 
colossal figure of an angel bearing two branches of the 
olive, and resting against across, About the periphery 
of the base is the inseription of regret and national affec- 
tion. The memorial is inclosed by a gothic wall 
pierced with windows and ornamented with composite 
turrets 

Tux Transit or Vencs.—The astronomical detach- 
ments sent out by Great Britain to observe the coming 
transit of Venus are located and at work, The most in 
teresting post is that upon Rodriguez Island, some 360 
miles east of Mauritius, which was selected by the 
Astronomer Royal. The island is volcanic. The expedi- 
tion began work in August last, and our sketch shows 
the surveying party taking the necessary angles for the 
triavgulation of the station 





Japanese ArMy.-—-The new Mikado 
so familiar with his subjects, that he 
influences of his 


REVIEW OF THR 
has made himself 
has lost much of the awe-inspiring 
but he has gained far more than they 
experience. He has appeared 
frequently in public, and the people know his face His 
last public act was to review the troops, who may have 
to fight the Chinese om account of tbe Formosan troubles 
at Kamouraka 
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Tne ReGent’s Canat Exriosion.—Our present 18 | 
tration of this recent catastrophe shows the eflect { the | 
ci n on a tine ¢ ection of bas-r 1, Car 
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A STRANGE PEOPLE DISCOVERED IN 
ENGLAND. 

eo RT OWEN’S cream has become a reality 

i he New Forest, where an elderly * lady 


f wealth and position’? has assembled about one } 
indred and fifty men and women for the purpose 

ot having them live as communists. They oceupy 

thirty-one acres, donated forthe mos. part by the 

lady, and, as may readily be supposed, the large 

them are from the 
were very willing to accept an offer Which assuied 
» them easy times and full stomachs. The prinei 
ple on which the community is based is that rich 
ind poor alike shall give up all they possess for the 
yet one or two persons of means, 
surprising as this may seem, have joined the com 
munity and complied with this condition. No 
money isused except as @ means of buy 
the outer world what the farm will not suppl 
as the farm is not sufficiently 
ihe community, it seems evident 
munists are using up their 
rreat principles o° liberty, equality ana fraternity 
are in force in this earthly paradise, yet ‘they are 
subordinate to another principle—that of obedi- 


majority o poorer Classes, and 


common be hoof: 


ug from 
ly, and, 


that the com 
capita. While the 





ence.’ The “ Mother,’ as the patrones of the 
institution is called, is supreme, und her bidding 
must be done in all things. She assigns the tasks 


and labors of the day, and at her magic word the 
whilom tailor must become a cobbler, and the eob- 
bler a purveyor of meat. It will readily be seen 
that this sort of government will occasion a pre- 
cious deal of trouble when the lady grows old and 
ch ! ihe flowers, the sewing, the washing, 
the housekeeping and cooking are assigned to dif- 
ferent departments of the sisters, and everything 
ut present goes like clockwork. All the women, 
young aud old, are dressed in plain podices, short 
skirt, and trowsers, whien generally are becoming 
to them The hair floats at will down the back 
rhe men dress with the greatest plainness and 
neutness, and music is the chief art and recrea- 
tion of the conimunity, which, it snould be said, 
holes no new or * advanced” notion: on the mar- 
liage question, and therefore is not regarded by 
the neighbors as immoral and objectionable. 


SHELLS OF THE OCEAN ON TOP OF A 


HIGH MOUNTAIN, 
yesterday from Mr. S. B. 


W* received a call 
Francis, who has just returned from the great 
mineral regions of Southern Utah. Mr. Francis 


brings with him some curious specimens gathered 
from the top of one of the highest peaks in the 
Wahsatch range in the vicinity of Kanarrah. They 
and other marine shells, in almost 
as perfect condition as on the day in which the 
convulsions of the earth threw them up and the 
waters receded from this once great inland sea. 
These shells, together wit th crystal agate, are found 
in great profusion on the surface of the mountain, 
at an elevation above sea-level of about 11,000 
feet, and the oyster-shells look as fresh as if they 
had but recenily been taken from their native 
element. 

About 200 feet from the top of this mountain five 
distinct veins of bituminous coal, of most excellent 
quality, have been discovered, varying in thickness 
from one to twenty feet. The thickest of the veins 
has been opened by the Kanarrah Coal Company, 
who are now furnishing the furnaces in Star District, 
and the ironworks at Iron City. A large amount is 
also shipped to Pioehe, Nev. An oven has been 
built for cooking it, which has proven a great sue 
cess, and considerable quantities of coke are sold 
in the several mining districts in the vicinity for 
smelting purposes.  Fire-clay is also found in 
abundance near the coal croppings, and is being 
utilized by the smelters and inills in Star District 
and Meadow Valley. The mines are situaved about 
240 miles south of Salt Lake, and 20 miles east 
of Iron City, on the main stage-road leading from 
this city to St. George.—Sall Lake Tribune. 





THE CIVILIZATION OF 
EGYPT, 

N his recent lecture on “ Ancient Egypt 

Taylor, said: ‘* In a lecture by Mr. 


ANCIENT 


Bayard 
Wendell 


Phillips, he gives an account of certain arts which he 


| Says are either partially or wholly lost. 
|} might have gone jurther, 


interest in the memorial 
Tuis 1s a | 


Mr. Phillips 
and admitted that the 
question of admitting women to participation in 
public affairs was discussed by Aristotle. That all 
the problems of labor that now puzzle men were 
discussed and understood. The wondertul material 
development of our age only shows the direction 
our intellect has taken, not that it has 
larged. The past is a fruitful soil, into which our 
age strikes a thousand roots. Ancient Egypt is an 
illustration because it is just now furnishing us with 
the oldest record of man’s development. Within 
the last few years a great many things have been 
discovered corroborating the Bible history, particu- 
larly the five Books of Moses. While she was only 
the shadowy picture of the ancient civilization, 
Egypt was as grand as she was mysterious. But now, 
with the light grown bright and clear, and the 
features of her political system, her religions faith, 
her social and domestic life and her arts made 
visible to us, they appear as colossal as those 
statues which were buried under her fallen temples, 
Egypt was blessed with a geographical location and 
soil superior to any other in the world. The possi- 
bilities of life were so well provided tor that wealth 
came quickly. It is safe to affirm that her inhab- 
itants were the first of all mankind to reach the con- 
dition we call civilization. The first setthement 
must have been made 10,000 or 12,000 years ago, as 
the first records found indicate that there must have 
been along preceding peviod of civilization. Monito 
who wrote 300 years before Christ, gives us a lst of 
thirty-three dynasties, with the names of the Kings 
who belonged to them. It has hitherto been thought 
that the Sphinx was of the same age as the Pyramids, 

but within a few years a tablet has been discovered 


| stating that ¢ scape, the builder of the Pyramids, 


| repaired the Sphinx 


productive to «ed | to reduce the wages of their employés 


been en- | 


his Cat,”’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC 
ANOTHI ! ke t Arkansa 
K nt t race at Fra 
4 it 
N Y Mat ex] to the 
B I ye Indian 
| I t n th 
il \ i i 
‘ we G nor Tex r 
‘ t I ! 1 ie 
n n | t l I iska the 
» I : } 1})} ily to the 
I i I rnd dollars of tho 
i u from the A ! n Express Company of 
Ci ia were recovered The lilinois Christ 
Association held ah anti-secret society convention last 
week in Chicago I dent Brooks, of the Merchat 
National Bank of Petersburg, \ was convicted of em 
bezziement Demas Barnes was acquitted on the in 
ment for libe rought by H. C. Bowen Mr 
Beecher’s counsel will appeal from the denial of.the 
motion for a bill of particulars in the Tilton suit Six 


mercantile failures were roported in New York last week 

The Rey, Dr. Nicholson, one of the most prominent 

Low Churchmen in New Je rsey, resigned the rectorship 

of Trinity Chureh, Newark, to join the Cummins 

movement Much dissat action 1s expressed ip rail 

with the Suratoga, and it is likely the Erie 
gan Southern Roads will withdraw 


road circle 


and Micl 





FOREIGN. 


Saxony has forbidden the practice of cremation at 
Dresden Late revisions of the pension list in France 
iow that there are st nz 25,000 men who served 
in the armies of the First Napoleon Shipbuilders and 
i 


proprietors of engine-works on the Clyde have decides 
Peru is tak 
ng every precaution to see justice done to the Chinese 
held under ibor contracts Advices from Asiatic 
Turkey state that the G rninent of Syria has s 

pressed all Protestant 0 The Republicans em 
bargoed vessels at Santan Spain, to transport trooy 
: Senor Avellaneda will submit to new cilections, at 
the Arg 











ntine civil war will end in consequence \ 
latge majority of members of the Right were returned to 
the Italian Chamber of Deputic Costa Rica gave it 
dications of a revolution Rus ked European 
powers what changes in the protocol he Br els ¢ 
gress are advisable A Free Mason lodge has 
established in Egypt—the | of mystery king 
Will immediately organize a Polar expedition Count 


Von Arnim’s trial is postponed until December 9th 
fhe report of the discovery of a so« 


alist conspiracy in 


Russia is officially nied Verr Farkenbeck resigued 
the Presidency of the ¢ istag Lord Dus 

promised to address a it wotrance to the Porte in 
favor of the persecuted Christians in Syria The re 
port that the Khan of Khiva had solicited the aid of 
Ru 4a to suppress the disturbances in his dominions 
was denied Invi of a recent decre the pifferars 
r Ttalan beggars are shortly to be expelled from Frar 

and sent to their putive country It is said that Cap 


tain-General Concha will soon resign or be superseded 
Positions wround TIrun were again occupied by Car 
lists King Collee of Ashantee was deposed, and s 
nephew Darfur, Africa, was captured 
by Egyptian torces, and its Sultan killed The U.S. 8 
ny at La Paz, Mexico, to protect American 
mniners in that section The Government of Sulvador 
has forwat e hundred bags of fiour to 


suffered 


ceeded by his 
Saranac is | 


ed to Guatemala tiv 
be distrinnied among the poorer classes tbat 
from the e.rthquakes of September last. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


CuarLotTs Cusuman played her farewell engagement 
in Baltimore 1., last week, 


Mr. Maurice Grav has€oncluded a conditional agree- 
ment with the great Italian actor Rossi. 


Miss CHARLOTTE THOMPSON appeared in the title rdle of 
“Jane Kyre’’ at the Union Square last week. 


J. S. CLARKE appeared last week at the Walnut Street 


Theatre, Philadelphia, in *‘ Among the Breakers." 


Ar the Lyceum Theatre, the English Opera C« 


mpany 


gave ‘ La Fille de Madame Angot”’ last week to good 
houses 

Miss CLakA Morris appeared before a large audience 
a. the Brooklyn Theatre last week, assuming the titia 
role of A 


Tut Heart or Mip Loratan ’ displaced ‘ The Sehool 


for Seandal and Everybody's Fr.end,’’ at the 1 
Avenue Theatre 

luv San Francisco Minstrels are greeted nightly by a 
crowded house ind their repertoire is full, fresh 4 


most entertamimng 
Tuk De.vGe’ was produced in Newark, N. J., last 
week, and drew larger audiences than any of the attrac- 


tions of the past six years 


FLotow’s Opera “ Martha’ was sung at the Academy 
of Music, New York, for the first time this season, on 
| Wednesday, November 18th 


Miss Kate Firtp made her début on the theatrical 
stage at Booth’s on November 14th, appearing as Peg 
Wofington in ‘ Masks and Faces.” 


Vexpi’s “ Requiem Mass”? was sung by the Strakosch 
Opera Company at the New York Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening, November 17th 


Mr. Josern Jerrerson has drawn all his old friends, 
and many new ones, to Booth’s Theatre to pay their 


respects to dear old Rip Van Winkl 


Tux second meeting of the choirs of Trinity Parish 
met in St. John’s Chapel, New York, on the evening of 
November 19th——the singers from four churches partici 
pating in the exercises 


Ir is said that Mrs. Howard Paul has bought from 
Offenbach an opera bouffe, entitled ‘* Whittington and 
for the moderate price of $5,000 per act 


Mr. RaymMonp has made such a decided hit as Colone? 








Mulberry Sellers at the Park Theatre, New rk. that 
there is no prospect of the Giided Age" being with 
drawn for many weeks 

Tre finest hol attraction. is undonbted the 


Black Crook i drawing tremendous audiences at 
the Grand Opera House, It has been produced under tha 
munegement of the Kiralfys, and 3 
mounted on a scale of generous spiendor! 


consequently 


Tuk engagement of Maccabe at Steinway Hall for tha 
past month and a half bas been one of the most pro 
bounced successes ever achieved in New York, by an 
artist before comparatively unknown to an American 

| public Although personally we have had several 
foreign artists who have afforded us a reasonable dea 
of amusement, we have never a8 yet known a perlormer 
who could so hold the attention of his audience, and 
keep them thoroughly entertained meantime, as Mr 
Maccabe We trust that his success bere is bat an 
earnest of bis still greater success in other cities, to 

| whose kindly disposition we cordially recommend him 
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BAY.—Skercuep sy Josern Becrer.—See Pace 214. 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


BY 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN, 
ny AR, far away, there is a glint of crimson in the west 
A roseate glow, as sparks of fire, set in the opal’s 
breast; 
And myriad isles of purple cloud float in a se 


Whose shapes each moment, changed anew, some beauties 


fresh unfold 

The red leaves strew the 
shadows fall 

Across the path, in 


garden-walk; the Autumn 


gloaming gray; the whistling 


g 
plovers call 

Their comrades to the sheltering fen—the stealthy owl 
skims by, 

What time the white moon ’gins to show her crescent in 
the sky. 


And rise from river side the mists, and cattle cease to 
graze, 

And lay them down beneath the boughs; and in the 
gathering haze, 

The marsh-liguts show their glittering sparks o 
delusive fire, 

To lure the heedless wayfarer unto the treacherous mire 


Wet are the last few flowers with dew—the dahlia’s 
gorgeous crown 

Bows heavily its petals bright, with glittering gems bent 
down; 

The crimson fuchsia gently nods ber purple linéd bells; 

The frosty nights creep on apace, and the short day 
light tells 


Of coming Winter: 
snow, 

And bare shall be the forest-trees 
blow 

One bloom of all the blossoms fair that bi 
Summer hours, 

Till the Spring shall smile on earth again, 
back the flowers. 


when the earth shall robid be with 
nor shall there longer 
rhtened 


and bring us 


AT THE 


Sign of the Silver Flagon 


BY 
B. L. FARJEON, 
Autor of “Grif.” “ Blade ‘inin® ‘* Jessie Trim,” 
“Golden Grain ete 
PART THE SECOND, 
THis END oF THE WORLD, 
VIIL. 


“SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE.”’ 


LD Mr. Weston, a great magnate in his neigh- 
borhood, a wealthy man, the owner of a fine 
estate, a justice of peace, and what not, had 
been surprised out of himself by the sudden 

meeting with his friend, Gerald Hunter, from whom 
he had been separated when they were almost boys, 
or at all events before either of them had met with 
those trials and temptations, the reception and 
handling of which give the true stamp to a man’s 
character. Our dear friend, Gerald Hunter, had 
passed through the fire unscatied. His fine, honest 
nature shone steadily in the midst of every tempta- 
tion; it never flickered or wavered when brought 
into contact with opportunity which by dishonesty 
or trickery could be turned to his advantage at 
another person’s expense. His conscience was a 
touchstone, and he was guided by it; regue could 
never be written on the sleeve of his jacket. That 
he was occasionally worsted by knaves distressed | 
him, but did not embitter him ; nor did it cause him 
to swerve. He was emphatically—to use a phrase 
I once heard from an American, who was speaking 
of one he admired—-a straight man. 

To all outward appea: > ces, Mr. Weston, when 
he was a young man, bid iair to rival his friend in 
genuineness and honesty of character 
sult falsified the promise. Money had spoilt him, 

as it spoils many a thousand men and women every 
year of our lives, and itis strictly true to state that he 
would have been a better man had he been less pros- 
perous. I sometimes think what a dreadful world 


this would be if every person in it had more money | make five. 


than was needed for his requirements. Great pros- 
perity is a heavy burden, and one can keep one’s 
moral balance much better in the storms of misfor- 
tune than if all his worldly desires were satistied ; 
more men are wrecked upon golden sands than 
upon sterile rocks of stone. So, in course of time, 
the young man who had won the love and esteem 
of Gerald Hunter became overweighted by pros- 
perity, and over all the finest qualities of his nature 
crept a crust of worldliness which hardened and 
grew firmer with his years. 

These changes in character are common enongh. 
I have in my eye now a young man whom I have 
known for a few years; a meek, quict lad he was, 
with a mild and gentle face, advancing his opinions, 
when he could muster sufficient confidence, with a 
timid and unassuming air, which seemed to be the 
natural outcome of a kind and modest soul. This 
young man, having had a start in life, is fast develop- 
ing beneath my observation into a solemn humbug, 
and he is already, with a seriousness which would be 
laughable if it were not lameniable, dealing very 
largely in a certain kind of stereotyped milk-and- 
water religious sentiment which he parades (having | 
the opportunity) with a long, sedate, and melanc holy | 
face, with all the authority of a Solon, before men 
and women who have grown gray in the service of 
the years. If I have the good fortune to live a 


dozen years, and if | then meet this wretched prig 
(for I know exactly what he will grow into) deal 


ing out his milk-and-water platitudes, I dare say I 
shall wonder what has become of the meek, modest 
lad whose gentle face first attracted my notice, and 
won my favor. 

As in the same way shal! Mr. Hunter presently 
wonder what has become of the frank and generous 
friend he knew in his youth, and whom he has 
cherished in his heart for so many, many years. 

How, then, to account for the part Mr. Weston 
played in the interview which took place in the 
sweet Devonshire lane, where the fairy beils of the 
feather-grass were swinging to and iro in the clear 
waters of the brook? As 1 have said at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, he was surprised out of 
himself by the strange and sudden meeting: old 
memories had penetrated the crust of woridliness 
which now overlaid the better part of his nature, 
and for a little wlule the present was forgotten, and 
unconsciously set aside. He found it, indeed, a 
pleasant sensation to yield to the sweet waves of 
— remembrances which the appearance of 

Gerald Hunter had conjured up, and, worldly as he 
was, he honestly resolved to help his friend a little. 
Still, when, in the latter part of the day, he thought 
over the interview, he confessed to himself that it 
would have been much more agreeable to him 
if his friend had been well-dressed and well-to-do. 

Nevertheless, he gave Mr. Hunter a cordial wel- 
come to his house, a great part of his cordiality 


| ground sure ; 


| 
| 


|} Suasion, 


; but the re-| mistaken. It is a 


| effaced. 


| selves like ladies 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 





And this is your daughter,” he said, taking 
Lucy's hand; * I] may use an old man’s privilege.”’ 
When he took her hand Lucy gave a little start 
of surprise, which only one in the party notice d. 
‘ he turned to Margaret and shook hands 





with her. At her own request, she was introduced 
to him by her maiden name. ‘1 don’t want to be 
known yet as Mrs. Rowe,” she had said. 

It did not occur to Mr. Hunter that there was any 
change in the nature of fh s old friend, as the yst od 
gazing into each other's taces—where lines and 
wrinkles were. It was one of his tricks to judge 


others by himself. 
* You look ten years younger than I,” 
Mr. Weston. 


observed 


“3 h ive not n harassed by the cares of pro 
perty,”’ replied Mr. Hunter, with a smile. 

Mr. Weston sighed—‘ane slenasal sigh, which ex 
pressed, ‘* Ah, you little know how harassing those 
cares are!"’ and at the same time a proud sigh at 


the possession of thei. 

Then said Margaret, the tactician, after a few 
minutes’ chat, during which she had been acting a 
part towards the old gentleman: 

‘You must have a great deal to say to each 
other, and “y presence of two foolish women will 
not help yo cis 

‘T would ‘a hear your enemy say so,”’ said Mr. 
Hunter. 

‘Say what?” 


That you are a foolish woman.” 
‘Well quoted, Gerald—well quoted,’ acquiesced 
Mr. Weston, gayly. 
Margaret made the two gentlemen a demure 
courtesy, and continneu, addressing Mr. Weston 
** As we are to spend the dxay in your beautiful 


house 
‘Nay,’’ he interrupted; ‘‘ you are 
week or two, at least, with me.”’ 

‘““Ah!"? rejoined the wily Margaret, to make her 
* but you did not count upon an ad- 
ditional encumbrance in the shape of Me.’ 

\n encumbrance, my dea: young lady 

claimed Mr. Weston, complete won over, 
intended he shoul 1 be —she hadn’ t been an actress | 
for nothing. ‘‘ Have at her, with another quota- 
tion, Gerald! 

‘Thou shalt have five thousand welcomes,”’ said 

Ir. Hunter, readily, ‘‘ withoue the fivepence, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

* Bravo bravo!” 
friend's frie nds are mine. 
your society.” 

Indeed, 
two girls; 


to spend a 





!”? ex- 


as she 
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cried Mr. Weston. ‘ My 
I shall be delighted with | 


he was unexpectedly pleased with the | 
they were well-dressed, and bore them- | 
as they were—and this gratified 
the old worldling. ! 

“Very well, then,’ said Margaret, with a b 
witching smile; ‘I could not say No on less per 
So I propose that you two gentlemen run 
away and chat, and leave Lucy and me to amuse 
ourselves, if you are not afraid to trust us.” 

Mr. Weston, thinking to himself, ‘* Really, a very 
charming creature !"’ made a gallant reply, and, 
taking his friend’s arm, walked with him into the 
garden. 

Margaret and Lucy sat or strolled in the balcony 
which fringed the windows of the first floor of the 
house. Margaret, in her tender watchtulness of | 
Lucy, had found fresh cause for speculation since 
her entrance into Mr. Weston’s house. She had 
observed the little start of surprise which Lucy had | 
given on seeing the old gentleman, and she found a | 
difficulty in accounting for it. 

‘Lucy,’ she said, *‘ have you met Mr. Weston 
before to-day ?”’ 

‘*No, Margaret,” was Lucy’s answer. 
makes you ask ?” 

**Someth'ng in your face—that’s all.” | 

There was something in Lucy’s face while these | 
few words were being uttered—a blush which | 
quickly died out, leaving her paler than before 
This did nit escape Margaret's observation, who | 
instantly began putting two and two together. An 
easy task, some of you may think. You are much | 
task which requires, and olten | 
defies, abstruse calculation, and where a man | 
may succeed in it once a woman will succeed a | 
hundred times. There are three great discove- 
ries yet to be made inthe world: perpetual mo- 
tion, how to square the circle, and how many beans 
Depend upon it, if they ever are dis- 
covered, they will be placed to the credit of the 
women. 

Less difficult, certainly, than any of these was | 
the task upon which Margaret was at present en- 
gaged. But, shrewd as she was, she was far from 
seeing her way clearly. The sum was not com- 
pletely set before her. There was a figure wanting. | 

“Tdon't quite know, Lucy,” she said, ** whether | 
I like Mr. Weston.” 

Lucy looked at Margaret reproachfully. Not | 
like her father’s old friend! Why, what could 
Margaret be thinking about? But Margaret, had 
she pleased, could have justified herself. She had, 
or fancied she had, observed an expression of un- | 
easiness and dissatisfaction on Mr. Weston’s face 
i his eyes rested on his frie nd’s clothes. They 
were decent, but not new; and if they had been | 
new they would not have been fine. ‘This uneasy | 
glance lasted but an instant, but it had made an 
impression on Margaret’s mind not easily to be 
* Trifles light as air are in their con- 
firmation strong as proofs of holy writ,’’ and Mar- 
garet was a woman who judged by trifles. It is 
strange that this should be rare, when the waving 


“a What | 


| Of a straw proclaims how the wind blows. 


It was a lovely Summer's day, and the beantiful | 
grounds which surrounded Mr. Weston’s house 
were bright with color. Every material comfort } 
that could make life enjoyable was to be found 
within this pretty estate. The house was lux- | 
uriantly furnished; the gardens were carefully 
tended; evidences of good taste met the eye on 
every side. Noticing these substantial signs of 


, weaith and comfort and refinement, Margaret no- | 


ticed, also, that Mr. Weston was directing the 
attention of his friend to the beauty of the place. 
To her eyes there was ostentation in his manner. 

“He is prond of his wealth,’’ she said, and fell 
again to the study of her sum of two and two. 
While thus employed, her eyes wandered to Lucy's 
face. It was very sad and pitiful. Margaret had 
played the part of Maria in the ** Tw eltth N ight,”’ 
and the words that Viola utters came to her mind : 

“She never told her love, 
But let concealinent, like a worm i? the bud, 
Feed on ber damask cheek; ste pined in thought.” 


As Lucy was pining now. Margaret, from her 
woman's instinct, knew full well that a secret 
sorrow, born of love, was preying on the heart of 
the tender girl, and she was striving to find a way 
into her friend’s contidence, when at that very 
moment chance betriended li r, and the elue for 
which she was seeking was put into her hands. A 
sudden flame in Lucy’s face, a sudden glad light in 
her eyes, a sudden exclamation of pleasure in 
which her misery seemed to die, a sudden uprising 
of the girl's form towards the framework of the 





balcony, and the secret was revealed, and the sum | 


arising from a scuse of satisfaction at being able to | was done. 


his friend how well he had got on in the | IX. 
l 


| darling! how was that possible 


} garet, affectionately. 


| wife before long 


| Freemason sense. 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE PRINCE APPEARS UPON THE SCENE, 


(POLL IWING the direction of Lucy's eyes, Mar- 
garet saw a young gentleman walking towards 


th two old men in th unds below. He paused, 
and Mr. Weston spoke some words: the next 
moment Mr. Hunter and the young gentleman shook 
hands warmly. 

Ah.’ thought Margaret, with secret satisfaction, 
‘here's our prince. Now all the rest is easy.” 
She was vainfully confident of her powers. ‘So, 
my dear,’ she said aloud to Lucy, ** we have dis- 
covered the grand secret.” 

rhe flame in Lucy's cheeks grew stronger, and 
she hid her blushes on Margaret's shoulder. ‘You 
whispered 


will vot tell,’’ sh 
* Not I,” replied Margaret, with tender caresses, 


‘But do you know, my dear, you have been making 
me very unhappy. Keep a secret, and such a 
secret, from me. 

‘Why, Margaret, why? You did not suspect!” 

‘Oh, no: of course 1 suspected nothing, 1 o 
naturally dull-witted, and net being a woman. Well, 
but now itis all right. I shall know everything—I 
must know everything, frouiatoz, If you keepa 






le letter of the alphabet from me, | shall run 
1d tell them all about it.” 
There was but little to tell. 


Chance had taken the 








young centleman, Gerald Weston, to the house in 
which Luey lived before her father’s return home, 
ud having seen Lucy, something more than chance 
had afterwards directed his steps thither very 
frequentiy. To am atraid there had bcen secret 
meetings, out of the house; girls and young men 
will do these things, nowadays. Ah, nonsense ! 
what do | mean by nowadays? Have they not 
done them from time immemorial? Think of the 
deticious secret meetings that must have taken 
place between Jacob and Laban’s daughters in the 
old patriarchal times! And you, my dear lady, 
whose eyes may haply light on these lines, cannot 
you look back upon such like stelen minutes? So 
the-e two young persons met and met again, and 
Cupid led the way with his torch. Gerald Weston's 
love for Lucy was an honest love, and it was 
not long before he confessed it, and rv ceived in re 
, turn a confession of love from her lips. The 


simplest of stories. 
** But since my dear father has been home,” said 


Lucy, *‘ Linave never seen Gerald.’ And then her 
joy at beholding her hero vanished, and with sad 
sighs she said, ** He has forgotten me, Margaret.” 
That is a discovery | must make for myself, 
Lucy. Ill wait till | see him closer; then IT shall be 


able to judge I can tell the signs, and I can read 
honestly. As for your not having seen him, you 
except by some 
strange accident, when our dear stupid father never 
told the persons you were living with where he was 
taking you to?” 

Luey's face grew bright again. 

‘Are you sure of that, Margaret—sure ?” 

‘Sure, you little simpleton!’ exclaimed Mar- 

Am I sure that 1 am speak- 
ing to younow ? Am | sure that everything will come 
right, and that my darling Lucy will be a happy 
as | was once, alas! But never 
mind me; I’ve something else to think of, and I 
must put my sorrow by for a time. Lucy! Lucy! 
he’s coming this way, not knowing that you are 
here, of course. Well, I declare, he is a handsome 
young rfeilow. Shall 1 go away ?”’ 

o, no, Margaret; don’t leave me.” 

For all that, Margaret contrived to slip out of the 
room the moment before Gerald Weston entered it. 
Her intention was to keep guard outside, and 
to prevent either of the fathers entering and dis- 
turbing the lovers. With this design, she stationed 
herself at the door of the house which led to the 
grounds, and presently Lucy’s father came towards 
her. Mr. Weston was not with him. 

‘* Where is he? where is he ?”’ inquired Margaret, 
eagerly. 

* He Le peaee Mr. Hunter, smiling at her eager- 
ness. ‘‘ Which he are you anxious about? ‘The 
young ‘ must have passed you on the staircase. 
Did you notice him, Margaret? A fine young 
fellow.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Margarct, impatiently ; “ but I 
mean the old he. Is there a back way by which he 
can gettin?’ Margaret really had the idea of run- 





” 
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It must be a secret, for it is almost 
so I'll not mention it.” 
you will!’ cried Margaret, vehe- 


| wrong there. 
a family matter ; 
* But you will! 


mently. ‘I'll not have any secrets kept from me. 
Now promise me; conceal nothing from me. I am 
prudence itself, though L.am a woman. I must 


know everything—everything ! Have you not yet 
learned to trust me?” 

Startled by her earnestness and vehemence, for 
which he could find no cause, he replied that he 
had trusted her with what was dearest to him 
Had he not, in a measure, placed his daughter’ 
happiness in her hands? 

‘You have,” she replied, ‘(and I hope you will 
live to bless the day that you put such trust in me 
There, now: you called me an enigma a moment 


ago. Think me one, if you like, but you will know 
better by-and-by, and you will find there’s me bert d 
in my madness. I tell you that as you value what 
you have intrusted me with, you must hide noth ng 
from me.” Seeing still some signs of irresolution in 
him, she stamped her feet impatiently, and said, ‘1 





should not expect even Mr. Nathan to treat me as 
you are treating me, and there would be an excuse 
jor him while there’s none for you, for he belongs to 
a stiff!mecked race. You are a thousand times 
worse than he. I ask you again—can't you trust a 
woman Who loves you as I do?” 

He was overcome by her torrent of words, 
‘You will have your own way, I see. I yield.” 

‘Now you are sensible again. Well, then, as 
you were saving—the young gentleman has been 
wiving his father deep cause for anxiety lately. 
love aflair, = 

‘You are a witch, Margaret,” 
adiiringly. 

‘You see, 
Go on.”’ 

‘It seems. my dear, that young Gerald—I love 
the young fellow already, Margaret—has entangled 
himself in some way; that is to say, he has enter 
tained some sort of a funcy for a young girl far be- 
low him in station : : 

‘Stop! Are these your words, or your friend's?’ 

‘My friend’s.” 

‘Tam giad to hear that. 
indeed, for a girl below him in station! 
but go on, go on! 

And in every way unworthy of our Gerald 
‘His words again?’ 
‘His words again. 

“‘ Wait a moment—let me get my breath.” 

Margaret. indeed, required time to cool herself. 
Had Mr. Weston witnessed her condition at this mo 
ment, he would have said, ‘* The young person | 
thought so charming has certainly an ungovernable 
temper.’ She turned presently to Mr. Hunter, and 
bade him proce =, 

‘ But fortunately,” continue od Mr. Hunter, much 
perplexed by Mi ugare t's proceeding, “ the little 
affair has come to an ¢ nd by the sudden disappear 


of course. 
said Mr. Hunter, 


I know things without being told, 


Some sort of a fancy, 
Oh, if I 


| anc e of the young lady.’ 


‘Indeed! The little affair has come to an end, 


|hasit? Pri ay, di d your friend mention the name of 


| ness and moc 


ning to the back ot the house, and taking old Mr. | 


Weston captive. She was a faithtul tiler—a word I 
use not with reference to building-tiles, but in the 
Ladies who do not understand it 
had bestaska Freemason friend for an explanation. 
‘You enigma!” exclaimed Mr. Hunter. ‘My 


; old friend has been carried off by a man of business. 


He is overwhelmed, my dear, by the cares of | 


Margaret, l.have accepted 


property. By-the-way, 
It will do Luey 


un invitation to stay here a month. 


| good.”’ 


‘That it will,’ said Margaret, with a quiet little 
laugh to herself. Am Line _ din the invitation ?”’ 

“Of course, my dear. . Weston is charmed 
with you. You've a trick of Winning hearts, Mar- 
garet, old and young. But | shall have to run 
away every night to the theatre.” 

‘* Have you told him vet?” 

‘*No, but I shall presently.” 

‘Will you be guided my me’? But what a ques- 
tion to ask? You must be. There cannot be two 

captains in one ship, and I am captain here— 
absolute captain, mind you.’ : 

‘* Very well, my dear. 

‘Therefore you will not inform Mr. Weston that 
you are an ac tor, and are engaged at the theatre. 
You willinvent some other excuse for your absence 
every mght—or if you are not equal to it, ] will in- 
vent one for you. No remonstrance! I am captain, 
acd I wilt be obeyed. I have my reasons, and you 
will approve of them when you hear them—which 
you will not till J think fit.’’ 

‘Tyrant!’ he cried. ‘1 aust obey you, then. 
But you must tell me what excuse to make. Now 
we will join Lucy.’ 

“We'll do nothit g of the sort. Don’t bother your 
head about her ; she is quite safe and comfortable. 1 
accept all responsibility.”” (Which sounded very 
like Greek to Mr. Hunter, but he had full confi- 
dence in Marguret, = his anxiety about Luey was 
lulled by her gay tone. ** Now tell ine eve ry thing 
you two old togies hese been talking about.’ 

‘Chiefly of ‘old times, my dear. | have heard 
some strange things from him: he has had at least 
one very strange incident in his life, and he ha 
inchue your head, my dear—a Bluebeard’s room in 
the house: a room that no one enters but himself. 
Now. don't you wish you had the key?’ 

‘*No; Biuebeard’s room can wait. IT want to 
hear something more. You talked of yourselves 
and your prospects.” 

** Naturally, my dear, and cach dilated upon the 
sub, ject nearest to his heart.” 

* You upon Lucy.” 

And he upon Gerald, his son. My o!d friend 


| heaven's 


|} mntch for a hard-hearted old 


ve great views for that young gentle man, whi | 


has been giving him deep cause for anxie ty lately. 
Ah, these children! these children! how they do 
vex and gladden our old foolish hearts!" 
** Deep cause for anxiety! Dear me! 
way, now?” 
“Well, it isn't a secret, Margaret. 


In what 


No, 1 am 


| 


the young lady ? 

‘He doesn’t know it, Margaret. In consequence 
of some warm words used by his father, the young 
scapegrace wouldn’t disclose her name. They hada 
little bit of a quarrel overit. ‘ Let me take you to her, 
said young Gerald ‘ and you will see that she is good 
q lesty itself.’ The father flatly refused to 
see her. ‘In that case,’ said Gerald, ‘I will not 
even mention her name to you unless you consent 
to Teccive her here as your dfughte r.3 

‘Rravo, veung Gerald!” cried Margaret, with 
om, ot approval ; ‘bravo! I begin to like you. If 
you were here, | woul 1 throw my arms around 
your neck and kiss you. 

Mr. Hunter stared at her ; Margaret laughed at 
him. 

* You think I am go ing out of my senses 
say; but gd story isn’t finished yet.” 

* Ven; is. The sud len disappearance of the 
young seiy finishes it. 

‘It isn’t finished, 1] say,”’ said Margaret, gayly ; it 
is only the end of the first chapter, and is to bec on- 
tinued in our next. Shall [I turn over the page ?” 

Well, you are right, Margaret; it isn’t finished. 

There’s ‘the other young lady to be brought into 
the story. 

“The other young di dy ! 
“Oh, the Don Juan! 

‘“You don’t understand. I mean the young lady 
the father intends Gerald to marry. A young lady 
of fortune, Margaret, with great family influence, 
and I don't know what all. But putting her out of 
the question——”’ 

** Put her out, by all means. 
young lady of fortune, indeed!” 

‘There's something still, | have not told you. 
My old friend asked tor my opinion as to whether 
he had acted rightly.”’ 

‘*Which opivion,”’ interrupted Margaret, 
and vivaciously, ‘* you didu’t give.” 

“1 did,in one way. He put it to me in this fash 
ion: ‘ Gerald,’ he said, ‘ say that it was your daugh 
ter ’—he was only putting a supposititious case, 
Margaret— say that it was your daughter my boy 
had fallen in love with, or taken a fancy to, | am 
sure you would not allow She to receive his atten- 
tions against the wishes of his father; I am sure 
you would not allow her to marry him unless he 
obtained his father’s consent.’ Well, Margaret, 
knowing that ail my old friend’s hopes and aspira- 
tions are bound up in his boy, and knowing that 
my Lucy’s happiness was not involved in this 
imaginary case (sce how selfish we old fathers are, 
my dear!) I said that I certainly would not allow 
my daughter to marry his son without his con 
sent, 

Margaret threw up her arms in dismay. ‘ You 
said what!’ she cried. 

‘*Yes, my dear. He rather pressed me for an 
answer, and | gave it in decided terms, to soothe 
him, for he was much agitated.—W hat is the mean- 
ing of that expression in your face, Margaret? For 
ake don't torture me any longer with 

He turned from her with quivering lips 
and moistening eyes as he made jhis appeal. 

‘IT don’t want to torture you!’ exclaimed Ma 
garet: * but Tcan’t help my face telling what is in 
my heart—that is, whe nam taken off my guard, 
as | am at this moment. Why, ol, why did you 
give that promise?) Why did | let you out of my 
sight’ No man is fit to hy trusted avalon: —no man 
no man! It hadn't leit my Philip's side, on tha 
fatal night, we should ‘le been together to-day 
My dariiug ! my darling !? Her tears began to flow 
here, but she checked them sternly, and said, * | 
niustu't wander. J have something else to think of 

something else to do. I have to repay you fo 
all your goodness to me and him, and, if a living 
woman can doit, | will. Courage, Margaret, cour- 
age! Set your wils to work, and prove yoursel! ¢ 
worldling.”” She 
paced to and fio ip her excitement, and Mr. Huntet 
waited with gnawing impatience fora. explanation 
She gave it him presently, ‘ Listea. ‘Ihe girl fot 
whom your old trend’s son entertains some sort 
a fancy we?! 

‘Yes, yes, Margaret.’ 

‘And who is tar below him in station, and 
every way unworthy of him—-" 

* Yes, yes; go on.”’ 


, I dare 


exclaimed Margaret. 





I'll see to that. A 


eagerly 





mystery !”’ 
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Is ye lat Lae } g girt 
Lucy, whos s bee en 
be i e shi 1 lic \ i aes € 

. 
GERALD AND LUCY 

gt was not prepared for the manner in 
“8 words were received by Mr. Hun 
sh th ughthe w lL have been dismayed and 
staugvered at the disc!osure, and was ready to 
t him and till « rage into him But the 

radia face that met her eve istonls d he 

Vhy, then,’ ried Mr. H er, with | it 

ks and in a blithe tone ll is well—all is well 
If vor l sist rl 

i's 7 ie said nh calm wondet it 

they are together now. I came to the door to 
kee] guard, so that no one shouid turb then 

Phen am I the happiest man and the happie 
ither iu Christ lom! Why, Margaret, if 1 hic 


een asked which man in all the 


t 

1 

wide world I 

d wish my daughter to n t 


wiry, | should se] 


very nan who has wen her heart. God bless 
them! God bless them! Now, indeed, my mind is at 
rest, and | care not what hap pous tome. My busi 
with the world is over. Allis well with Lucey. 
-hall see the roses on her eh Ss agaln, ny | 
we shall, we shall! Kiss me, Margaret, and | 
1 me joy.” 
She kept him back with her hand, andin her eyes 





Iwelt a look in which 
jually blended. 
lt is my turn 
explanation.”* 
An explanation of 


pity and admiration were 


now,’’ she said, ‘‘to ask for an 


What, my dear? Is not 


everything as cleat noonday 1, as bright 
is the beau il day? hae i vod w loa 
d world Thank G it, and for the happ 
' 


ness this day has broug] 





‘It would be ungenerous of me to pretend to 
misunderstand you,” said Marg tle 





ne mh a we | 
tone. “You think there are no d fiiculties in th 
way of Lucy’s union with Ge ral | 
Think!’ he exclaimed, in a ‘reproa hful tone 
Nay, am I not sure that matters could not have 
turned out more happily? Difficulties, my dear 
hild! What difficulties? Here are we two old 
men who pledged our faith to each other when we 


yere young who exchanged vows who were and 
e the most faithful of friends—who, if cireum- 


stances had not parted us, would have walked 
ind in hand through life, cheering, consoling, en- 

uraging each other. There is no envy in our 
friendship, and no selfish feeling mars it. How 

en in my wanderings have | thought of him! 
llow often have I lived the old days over again, 
and recalled the memories of the happy times we 
pent together! Margaret, I think that even love 
pales before the beauty of a faithful friend-<hip. 
There is something holy in it: it is a pure senti- 


angels. You cannot con- 
and consolation the mere 
riendship between me and Richard 
httome: it has brightene 
would have been very 
me. And now, when we are old men, 
so long a parting, are so strangely reunited, our 
children fall in love with each other. One might 
almost say it is the reward of faithfulness.’ 


hearts ol 
ymftort 


ment fit for the 
what ¢ 
memory of the 
Weston | 
Which otherwise 


ecive 
as broug | hours 
dark to 
und, after 


So spoke the old man, whoimn the world’s trials 
and disappointments had been unable to sour, And 
Margaret felt humbled and abashed as she listened 


to this noble outburst, 
debated within 
the dagget 


and even as she 
herself whether she 
of doubt into his heart 


listened she 
should plunge 


‘We should change places,”’ she said; “ you 
are younger than I. I am old, calculating, unbe- 
lieving ; you are young and trustiul. Ah, if men 


and women were all like you, how much better and 
ippier the world would be! Where you see cause 
for joy, | see cause for sorrow. Where you be- 


lieve, I doubt. Your heart’s like a bank cf sweet 
moss, where fresh flowers are always growing: 
mine is a heart of flint. Dear triend! I love you 


more every day that I know you.”’ 
‘Pleasant words to hear, dear ce 
shall not do yourself an injustice 
speak in such terms of yourself, 
yourself out of this sad 


hild: but you 
I will not hay ‘ 

You must work 
humor, for my sake, for 
Lucy's sake. Believe me there is sweetness in life 
for you yet, my dear, notwithstanding your great 
sorrow. Allis clear sailing before us now. Lucy 

nd Gerald will marry, you will go to The Silver 
| lagon, and take your proper place as Mr. 
daughter, and we shail all live pleasantly together. 


eyou | 


towe's | 


How happy I should be if things turned out in | 


that way !’’ exclaimed Margaret, having now re- 
solved upon her course of action. ‘ But in the 
ineantime you will not take the helm out of my 
hands. I am still captain, and I'll have no muti- 
neering. So] give you this order: Not a word of 
what we have said must pass your lips, nor must 
you speak upon this subject to any person but me, 
lor at least a fortnight from this day.” 

‘* But why, my dear—why ?”” 

‘*T will not be questioned. Iwant to make sure ; 
the stake is a serious one, and we must not run the 
risk of losing by acting rashly. Least of all, must 
you whisper a word to old Mr. Weston—— 

‘You mistrust him, Margaret, | can see that 
cle arly ; but you are mistaken in — 

| iervently hope | may be. At all events, I 


have made up my mind that I will be obeyed in | 


this matter. Let things work their way naturally.’ 


‘ But if Gerald or his father speaks to me about | 


Lucy ?”’ 

‘That will alter the case entirely ; 
act according to your own judgment.” 

It required, however, a great deal of coaxing 
from Margaret before Mr. Hunter would agree to 
her stipulation, But in the end she had her way, 
as most women lave when they are resolved 
upon it. 

Later in the 

You do not know, I suppose, 


day Margaret said fo Mr. Weston, 
that we met an oid 


friend almost on the first day of our arrival in 
Pivmouth 2?” 
** No,” he replied, ‘* I have not heard of it.”’ 


‘We did; and Mr. Hunter has business with him 
every night for two or three weeks, which will de- 


prive us of his society from seven o'clock in the 
evening. That is a pity, isn’t it?” 
‘Yes,’ said Mr. Weston: * but your presence 


will be some compensation.” 
‘That is a very gallant speech. 
1 think only old gentlemen know 
graceful compliment to a lady.” 


Upon my word, 
how to pay a 


In this way she tickled Mr. Weston’s vanity, and 
contrived to account tor Mr. Hunter's absence dur- 
ing the night, without disclosing the cause. Mar- 
garet, indeed, was in her element,.and every 


moment of her time was busily occupied now in 
wheedling Mr. Weston, now.in screening the pro- 
ceedings of Lucy and Gerald from the old gentle- 


man’s observation. “1 am the watchdog,” she 
said to herself. She waited for a fitting oppor- 
tunity tou speak to Gerald privately about Lucy, 


and also concerning another matter: the letter 


archly; ‘* but, as you tell me it is of no use, | had | will of those who keep them. A musical aquarium | 

better employ my time more profitably.” might thus become a much less improbable possession 
And she took the old gentleman's arm, and than it now appears to be. 

| straightway commenced to flirt with him in the 


then you will 


Which poor Vhilip had given into the charge of 


Mr. Hunter, 

give her. 
An hour with Gerald had made a wonderful 

change in Lucy; all her sadness was gone, and the 


and which she had requested him to 


FRANK LES 


SLIE'S | LLU 


joy of her heart was reflected in her face. 





troduced Gerald to Margaret, and said: 
‘You must love her, Gerald; she’s my dearest 
friend.” 
‘Do you hear, sir cried Margaret, merrily 
‘You are to love me.”’ ¢ 
It will not b liflicult to do that he replied, 
after what | vy has told me abotit you. But how 
nderful all this is! I have not yet recovered 
Irom my asto I it. 

Lucy iid Margaret, ‘* will you spare Gerald 
for halfan hour? | have something very particular 
to say to him 

Lucy smiled an assent, and Margaret, taking 
Gerild’s arm, bade him lead her somewhere where 
they could flirt undisturbed. He led her to a re 
tired part of the garden 

‘*No one will disturb us here,’’ he said, wonder- | 

his strange young lady could have to say 
le had entertained any idea that she 
in ashing him to flirt with her he was 
eived. They were no sooner alone than 





t manner vanished, and a sad expression 


° | alu romg to confide as cret to you,” she 
said. “In with conlidence, may I not? What 
I speak to you now you will not speak of without 
my permission © 

‘* Certainly not,if you desire it,’ he re plied, won- 
dering more and more. 


She paused for a inoment, to master the 
she experienced at the very thought of Philip, ot 
whom she was about to speak. 

‘Don't think my que 


‘you will understand them 


emotion 


stions 


strange,’ she said; 
You have been 


svon,. 


o Cambridge 7 
ou had friends there ?”’ 


Among those frien ls was there one who went 











from England 

‘Of whom do you speak ** asked Gerald, in an 
agitated tone. “ Thad a friend who went from us 
suddenly —a friend whom I loved more than all the 
others.” 

‘Oh, my leatt! Nay, do not mind me. Speak 
his name.” 

‘Philip Rowe. Good heavens! what have I | 
said?” 

He caught her sinking forin: the sound of the 
loved one’s name had overcome her for a moment. 

**T shall be better presently. Oh, Philip, my 
darling! He was my husband, Gerald, and often 
spoke of you with love and affection ;"* she could 
not proceed tor her tears. 

** Was your husband!" he echoed. 

‘Tle is dead—my darling, your friend, is dead. 





Keep close to me; Ishall soon be well. And you 
loved him more than all the others! Bless you for 
saying that! But who could help loving that noble | 
heart? I will tell you all by-and-by; these words 
between us are in sacred confidence until I] unseal | 
your lips. This is yours; see, it bears your 
name.”’ 

She gave him the letter, and, hungering to see 


her Pitlip’s writing, she looked over 
! 


when he opened it. Ther 


his shoulder 
Was no writing mside. 


Gerald drew outa packet of bank-notes, which he | 
held in his hand with a bewildered air. They 
looked at each other for an explanation. 

‘Nay, it is you that must unriddle it,” said Mar- | 
garet. 

He counted the notes: they amounted toa large | 
aum—-four hundred pounds. Margaret saw by a} 
sudden flash in Gerald's eyes, that he could explain | 


the mystery After much persuasion, he told her 
eben | that when he and Philip were at college 
together he had ae od bills for Philip for four hun- 


dred seein e had to pay 

‘My Vhilip re woe iys you now,” said Margaret, in | 
a grateful tone. And yet, when I spoke of him, 
you used no word of reproach towards him; others, } 
to whom he might have owed the money, would 
not have been so forbearing.”’ 


‘He was my friend,”’ said Gerald, ‘‘ and I loved 


him. Poor, de Philip!” | 
She hisse nd his hand; and then proceeded to | 
Spe “ak ot Li | 


‘And now, about Lucy,” she said. “If your 
father knew that vou loved the daughter of his old- 
est friend, would he give his consent to your 
union ?” 

The words in which he answered her 
ficient contirmation of her fears. 

‘*Lucy and I can marry without my 
consent.” 

‘he voice of Mr. Weston 
proached them unseen, 
conference, 

“Don't lose 
gentleman to 
you in return. See 
“ | was making 


were a suf- 


father’s 


himself, who had ap- 
suddenly broke up their 


old 


give 


him,’* said the 
hasn't one to 
rascal blushes!" 
him,’’ said Margaret, 


your heart to 
Margaret; ‘‘ he 
how the 
love to 


most outrageous Inanner. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE GRAVE OF ST. PATRICK. 
7 NE matter which I think will impress most 
strangers with a feeling of disappointed 


trim, thriving, com- 
on the whole, and need not fear | 
comparison with ether cathedrals or cathedral | 
cities of Ire'and. But something more than disap- | 
pointment, something lke indignant surprise, takes | 
possession of one on being led up to what is said | 
to be held sacred as the grave of St. Patrick, and 
which as such is visited, Lam told, by multitudes 
of American strangers every year. It lies in the 
highest and most central position in the otherwise 
- cently kept charchy ard surrounding Downpatrick 

‘athedral, and is the one spot of earth in the whole 
oa e that appears given up to complete neglect 
neglect and desecration. Around are graves and 
gravestones, ancient and modern, all well-ordered 
and neatly kept, some showing the recent touch ol 
hands directed by loving care, while the one 
strangers would have expected to tind most hon- 
ored and revered is the ouly di-honored grave 
among them all. The unsightly-looking hole, un- 
marked by cross or Sab, now half filled with loose 
rubble of broken bricks, stones aud e ag 
grace to the people of Down, who, be they Pro- 
testants or Catholics in that they claim to be 
Christians, have an equal right to honor the resting- 
piace of the faithful, fearless preacher of Christ- 
ianity, who was the first to bring the Gospel of 
Truth into Ireland, the first to introduce the dawn 
of civilization among her then who.ly barbarous 
princes and people, and whose feet first touched 
the Irsh soil upon the shores of the County Down. 
I shall feel proud, indeed, if these observations will 
lead any one ‘belonging to the neighborhood , or 
| the county, to take some interest in this matter.” 


feeling. Thev are well enough 


fortable 


surprise,’ says a writer, ‘tis a visit to Down- 
patrick. It is reither the city itself, nor the fine | 
substantial cathedral on the hill, that evoke this | 

' 


} | 
iOOhKME, 


} series of experiments on a scale 


| known to make music 


: ——— 


which | 


is a dis- | 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
lnk THERMIS ented 1 Profe*sor Barker, of 
t Frank I te tmeritorior ind nane Ce 
A ha t 1 ma I ) t 
3 tix t thi wher x 
I Xe f iss If t ) the 
ma t ra} n t 
l | ‘ il i } ry ‘ I ) 
ick The « r r the ‘ k t t there is 
danger i He cheeks w nd the black 
turns red again Ss 1 is i n i The art 
Still a secret 
GoLp Hunters’ Risks A story for thet prears 
n a recent e of the I rj I” a ter frown 
un Ei 1einigrant, narrating the terrible hard ps and 
suller of the a 1 rers \ were in 1 by w 
ng to go tot I ner (Australia) gold-diggings 
ihe writer was slowly recovering froma deadly attack of 
er, and mself fortunate to have escaped 
alive On their way to the mines they were near'y 
shipwrecked, and had to throw cvef)oard seventy-six 
r } Ve the mines were reached, at 
ne dav tt vrite t ed $22 worth of g und thee 
After being contined in bed for t ivs | 
ted valk to the nearest ipo a distance of 0 
H y provisions were six pounds of flour and 
I ea On the w 1 yunted many fresh 
ive i " m nee | went up the road two 
ve Ss et s alone had lain down and 
’ their | ! too far decomposed, were | 
bur the next traveler Of those who went to the 
mines, htindreds per shed ; some by starvation, some 
by drowning, some at the hands of the natives, but most 
by sea I trip cost the writer £140, and all 
he realized was the £4 15s, panned ott of the first day 
{ TESTING MACHINE is to be employed at the next 


lon International Exhibition 
all the var 


to ascertamn the speci lic 
is building materials in present 


he principle upon which the apparatus ts con 


qualities of 


structed bei 


g one Well understood, namely, that the best 
sind of Lydraulic machines are so contrived that the 
precise force which is exerted by the water is shown bya 


tely adjusted steel-yard. Specimens of great length | 


nto this machine 
to the de 


intling can be taken 
available 


und Jare¢ 


powerlul force s equal struction of 









these different specimens, and the construction of the 
registering arrangement is such as to indicate with per 

t accuracy the force exerted at any moment, and the 
deflections it occasions, It is proposed to conduct this 


and with a nicety 
il results 
bege beams of 


suffi 
The plan 
various woods 


; of rolled 


cient to insure trustworthy and useit 


neludes the Vehavior ef 
under breaking 
fliteh girders steps and landings, under 
strains; of stone and cubes of stone, 
from various qt nd variously bedded, under thrust 
ing strain; the resistance of piers of brick-work, and of 
bricks of many different kinds, to a similar strain; and 
the resistance o nt to a ter strain. It is pro 
posed to try not fewer than three similar specimens of 


ind thrusting strains 
stone stone 
breaking columns 


Marries { 


ceme isible 
each sort, 
SinGinG Fisnes.—Our readers will remember the story 
of the old lady who, when her roguish sailor son told 
her that he had seen mountains of sugar and rivers of 
rum, and in cruising in the Red Sea had drawn up a 
wheel of Pharaoh's chariot, believed every word. When, 
however, he described the flying-fish, she at first mani 
fested utter skepticism. Every one knows that 
are flying fish, but not a few will be surprised to know 
that there are also singing ones. Aristotle indeed re- 
corded the fact ; certain Ceylonese mollusks have been 
not unlike the notes of an Aolian 
flat-tish of Siam have been papayas to 
have a sonorous and harmonious voice.”’ till 
the learned have chiefly protited by these reports ind it 
bas remained for M. Dufosse to publicity to 
the musical accomplishments of the maigres, or, sci- 
entilically, ¢ Aquila, a tish found off the coust of 
France. Their music, he says, 
and fantastic sounds, that the listener feels bimself 
seized by a kind of momentary intoxication. They re 
semble the playing of a large number of organs tho 
roughiy in discord. He also informs us that a sea-cap 
tain, hearing the singing for the first time, was greatly 
frightened, imagining that his vessel had sprung a leak 
M. Dufosse’s curiosity was so aroused by what he 
heard with his own ears, and what he learned from 
others, that, with the co-operation of a friend, le made 
many anatomical examinations of the maigres. They 
found them provided with a kind of air-bladder, whic h, 
when vibrated by the nerves attached 
case of dead fish put in action by a galvanic 
emitted the sounds above described. M. Dufosse 
also discovered that tench, carp 
fish make a peculiar noise somewhat 
croaking 
suddenly, Whether their capacity can be improved by 
education, or whether it may be developed in other fish 
supposed to be mute, remains to be seen. If canaries 
can be taught to go through military evolutions, appa 
rently so contrary to their nature, 
rudimentary powers of tish might be brought into more 
perfect exercise, or at least be excited into action at the 


harp, and the 


‘very 
give 


Scuena 





to it, or in 





resembling the 


MiGRATION OF Birps.—On this subject Mr fred 
Wallace writes: ‘It appears to me probable that here, as 
in so many other cases, ‘survival of the fittest’ 
found to have had a powerful influence Let us suppose that 
in any species of migratory bird, breeding can as a rule 
be only safely accompl shed in a given area; and further, 
that during a great part of the rest of the year sufficient 
food cannot be obtained in that arca, It will follow that 
these birds which do not leave the breeding area at the 
proper season will suffer, and ultimately become extinct; 
which will be also the fate of those whicb do not leave 
the feeding area at the proper time. Now, if we sup 
pose that the two areas were (for some remote ancestor 
of the existing species) coincident, but by geological and 
climatic changes gradually diverged from each other, we 
can easily understand how the habit of incipient and 
partial migration at the proper seasons would at last be- 
come hereditary, and sv tixed as to be what we term an 
instinet. 
still exists in various parts of the world, from a complete 
coincidence to a complete separation of the breeding and 
the subsistence areas; and when the natural history of a 
sufficient number of species iu all parts of the world 
s thoroughly worked out, we may find every Enk between 
species Which never leave a restricted area in which they 
breed and live the whole vear round, to those other 
cases in which the two areas are absolutely separated 
The actual causes that determine a exact time, year by 
year, at which certain species migrate, will of course be 
diflic ult to ascertain I would sugge st, however, that 
they will be found to dk 
which most affect the particular species. 
color, or the fall, of certain leaves; 
pupa state of certain insects; prev vlent winds or rains; 
decréased temperature of the earth and 
have their influence 
must exist, in the case of European birds, for an instruc- 
tive work on this subject. The two 
carefully determined for a number of migratory birds; 





or even the 
water, may all 


the time of their movements should be compared with a 
variety of natural phenomena likely to influence them; 
the past changes of surface, of climate, and of vegetation 
and there scems no reason 
research would throw 


should be taken account of; 
to doubt that such a mode of 
| much light on, if it not completely solve, the problem. 


The | 


there | 


so full of mysterious | 


the | 
battery, | 





and other thick-lipped | 


of a frog, when compelled to open their mouths 


will be | 


It will probably be found that every gradation | 


spend on those climatal changes 
The change of 
the change to the | 


areas should be 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


nfant son of the Duke of Edinburgh bas bees 
Albert Alexander. 


Tu 
ebristened 
Pravin Thompson, of 
ter to the Ja 


Ohio, has been appointed interpre 


gation of the United States in Japan, 


Baron ALPHONSE DE RotuscuiLp gives annually 50,000 
franes for the relief of the poor in his arrondissement. 
OLive Harper, a gossiping Americin newspaper cor 


respondent, has just been married to a French marquis. 


Tue Pope, as a mark of his favor, has made the Bishop 
of Nantes Count of Rome, and assistant at the Pontifical 


throne 

Tn total value of all the effects of the late Dr. Lir 
nygstoné, the African traveler, is sworn to be under 
$7,800 


JoaAQuIN MILLER is 
Florence with a married woman, 


reported to have eloped from 
the mother of several 
children 

Presipent Roninson, of Brown's University, is said to 


1 Rhode Island for the United States 


be talked of in 
Senatorship, 

fawn Lytrron has, it is stated, been appointed British 
Ambassador at Constantinople in the room of Sir Henry 
George Elliot 

THey say that the Pope is more partial to the Amer 
can Minister in Rome than to the representatives of apy 
other country 

GoveRNoR Ames has appointed Rey. Charles H. Thomp- 
son, D.D., to the Presidency of Alcorn University, at 
Oakland, Miss 

DisRAkELi has been elected Lord Rector of the Glasgow 
University. The total vote stood—Disraeli, 700; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 500. 

Tne Czar Alexander has conferred the Russian Order 
of St Alexander-Nevski on Duke Decazes, Minister of 
| Foreign Affairs of France. 

Tur Duke of Brunswick, eighty-six years old, is about 
| to marry the daughter of the expatriated King of Hano- 


| ver, who is but twenty-six. 


Chiselhurst to attend a 
view of the 


M. Rovuer has gone te 
council of Imperialists, summoned in 


approaching session of the Assembly 


| 


| Tur Danish poet, Ludwig Adolph Bodtcher, died at 
| Copenhagen on October Ist, aged e‘glty ome years. He 
was an intimate friend of Thorwaldsen 


where it is ex- 


permanently with his family and 
in Spanisti polities. 


| 
| Marsuat Bazaine has gone to Madrid, 
| pected he wili reside 
| take an active part 


iron joists, | 


| Ir is said that Count Von Beust, Austro Hungarian Min 
ister at London, has been recalled to Vienna, and is to be 
| reinstated as Preinier in the Government 


Rer. Joun Scarrsoroven, D.D., Rector of Trinity 
| Church, Pittsburgh, Pa, was elected Bishop of the 
newly created Diocese of Southern New Jersey. 


Tuvriow Weep, the veteran journalist, philanthropist 
| and politician, celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday 
| at his residence in New York, on November 15th. 


for Wash 
He is in better health than he has 
last ten years. He weighs eighty 


ALEXANDER H. STepuHens left Augusta, Ga., 
ington, last week. 
enjoyed for the 
pounds 

Rev. Messrs. Moopy 
ists, have arrived in London, 

| land, where they met with 
| revivals 

Anovt $50,000 have at present been subscribed 
| towards the proposed geological inuseum at Cambridge in 
|} memory of the late Prof. Sedgwick, which will, it is 

estimated, cost $158,500. 

| Tur 
| eighty-two years of age, 
who used to claim that, 
would be the lawiul King 


and Lunkry, American revival- 
after a tour through Ire- 
great success in conducting 


Marchioness of Thomond, who has just died at 
was the widow of a nobleman 
according to lineal descent, he 
of Ireland. 


| Tur Chiiian Consul at Mendoza, in the Argentine Con- 

| federation, has been arrested, and the arms torn down 

| from the Consulate. It is believed this action was taken 
because the consul sympathized with the insurgents. 


| Tue ex-Queen Isabella of Spain is about to sell her 
| diamonds, estimated at a value of twelve millions of 

francs. They will be disposed of by auction, but in 
| London, and not in Paris, as had been at first intended. 
| 


Tue daughter of Wm. Sharon, banker, was married to 
F. G. Newlands, by Archbishop Alemany,at San Francisco, 
19th. There was a brilliant assemblage 
present at the wedding. The present from the father of 
the bride was $1,000,000. 


Tuk Belgian journals mention the death, at the age of 

ten years and eleven months, of Frederic Van de Kerk- 

| hove, a young painter of almost miraculous precocity. 

| He was a native of Bruges, and had executed not less 
than three hundred and [ifty pictures. 


| 
| 


it would seem that the | 


Tux venerable Richard H. Dana, of Boston, was eighty- 
seven years old on November 15th, When Mr. Dana 
was editor of the North American Review he received 
from the author the poem of ‘* Thanatopsis,’’ which was 
written when Mr. Bryant was in his eighteenth year. 


A Bonapartist journal of Paris lately invited Prince 
Napoleon to return the sum he had received from 
the civil list during the Empire, aggregating 44,000,000 
francs. The Prince’s Secretary replies in a letter that the 
Prince received only 14,000,000 francs. No reply has 

| been published by the Prince. 





New York lady of wealth has discovered in 
| Florence, in the person of a poverty-stricken and sick 
| young artist, a son of Burton, the renowned comedian. 
3a wife and three little children on his hands, and 
| is in great need of assistance, which, now that his story 


| has been told in New York, he will doubtless receive. 








| A LADY guest recently entertained by Lord Dufferin at 
Rideau Hall, Ottawa, wore suspended from her neck the 
original reward of merit presented by the King of 
Portugal to Alvarez Pedro Cabot for the discovery of 

|} Brazil in 1500. It is described as a richly designed 

ship under full sail, composed of gold, silver and precious 
| stones. 

} A SUBSCRIPTION, amounting to two hundred thousand 
| francs, has been got up by the Arab chiefs of Algeria®er 
a memorial to the late Emperor. The memorial will ¢#e 
the shape of a flag, ornamented with precious stones. It 
has just been ordered in Paris, and when fiuished will be 
tuken to England by an Arab deputation and ‘deposited 

| over the tomb of Napoleon III 


Tux claim of the widow of Captain Fry, who was 
| murdered in Cuba by the Spaniards, for $100 due him at 
the time he left the United States Navy for the Con. 
federate service will have to be decided by Congress, the 
law of March 2d, 1867, being held by the accounting 
officers to prohibit its payment. The President and 
| Secretary of the Navy both favor the payment of the 


Ample materials | claim. 


Rumor is much divided, says the Japan Mail, upon 
the provable causes of the late unpleasantness between 
the Emperor of China and his Prime Minister. It is 
said by some that the Prince has had the bad grace to 
tell his sovereign that the public purse is empty, and to 
advise a suspension of expenditure on the palace of 
Yuen ming yuen. Others think that he has been giving 
the Emperor some wholesome but unpalatable advice 
| about matters in Formosa, 


| 
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TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODS.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY PROFESSOR W. H. JACKSON, OF PROFESSOR HAYDEN'S EXPEDITION, 


COLORADO.—THE GATEWAY 

















WYOMING TERRITORY.—TINTAN MOUNTAT 


NS, AT THE HEAD OF THR BLACK PORK RIVER.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY PROFESSOR W. H, JACKSON, OF PROFESSOR HAYDEN'S EXPEDITION, 











DecemBer 5, 1874.) 


SENATOR THUR 
MAN. 


FrER the great Demo 

\ cratic victory at the 

s,on November 3d, no 
became so promi 

t throughout the coun 
in connection with the 
<t Presidency as that of 
Aitlen G. Thurman, 

ted States Senator from 
Ohio. His name was on 
y tongue; and if the 
ple were t »-day called 
nto choose a thorough- 

Democratic candidate 

the highest office in 
land, no doubt Senator 
irman would receive 
nomination. His popu 
as well as his political, 
ilifications for the office, 

a strict Democrat, are 

iny and pre-eminent. 

A Southerner, having 
been born at Lynchburg, 
Virginia, in 1813, he be- 

ie a Westerner by re- 
moving to Ohio in 1819. 
He did not receive a col 

ye education, but men 

10 know him well inform 

that, after he left his 
idemy, he became one 
the mo-t severe stu 
its of ancient and mod- 
ern literature, and that 
there is not in the United 
States Senate a man with 
1 more thorough know 
lge of Latin and French 
thors. He had a hard 
ruggle for life; studied 

w, and in 1835 was ad- 

tted to the Bar, taking 

his residence at the 
pital of Ohio —Colum- 
bus. He had early in life 
termined to achieve for 
himself a fine social as 
ell as legal position, for 
he carried with him into 
Ohio a Virginian’s aristo- 
cratic instincts and love of 
honor. It is said of him, 
by a friend who knew him 
in his early days, that he 
won his wayin the Bar by 
great thoroughness of pre- 
paration in his cases. He 
gave to the study of a 
small case in a justice's 
court the same time and 
conscientiousness that he 
gave to a case before the 
Supreme Court. He gain- 
ed both respect and busi- 
ness; and from first to 
last his idea has been to 
gain nothing that would 
detract from his personal 
reputation. 

His district sent him to 
the XXIXth Congress. In 
1851 he was elected a 
Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, and from 
1854 until 1856 he was the 
Chief Justice of that Court. 
In 1867 he was the Demo 
cratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of Ohio, and the Demo- 
crats having wona victory 
in that State, he was elect- 
ed by the Legislature to 
the United States Senate, 
where he will retain his 
seat until 1875. 

His conduct in the Sen- 
ate has been marked by 
moderation of sentiment, 
by dignity of speech, and 
by a thoroughly Democrat- 
ic apprehension of the prin- 
ciples of Government. In 
him more than in any other 
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man the reccut emocra- 
tic victory has its intellee- 
tual representative. A be- 
liever in the doc.rine of 
reducing Government to 
the point where its admin 
istration burdens the peo- 
ple as little as possible; a 
disciple of Jefferson and 
Madison; and withal a 
statesmen whose name is 
a synonym for honesty and 
purity of political and per- 
sonal character, he is the 
man of whom we are justi- 
fied in saying that he is the 
foremost Democrat in the 
land. 


GARDEN OF THE 
GODs, 
COLORADO. 


HE gateway to the Gar- 

den of the Gods issitu- 
ated about four miles from 
Colorado City. <A great 
wall of sandstone runs up 
to a height of 350 feet, 
through the centre of 
which is a natural pass- 
ageway some 200 feet in 
width. Cathedral Rock, in 
the Garden, is an end of 
the immense wall, and th 
Cathedral Spires are dk 
tached pinnacles carved 
out of. the prevailing red 
sandstone, the highest one 
being 150 feet. A portion 
of Vike’s Peak is seen 
through the Gateway. 


THE UINTAII MOUN 
TAINS. 
( ops of the finest view 
in the West is the view 
of the Uintah Mountaius 
from Photograph Ridge, an 
elevation of 10,829 feet. In 
the foreground is a pictur- 
esque group of the moun- 
tain pines. In the, middle 
distance is Black’s Fors. 
The peaks, or cones, are 
most distinctly stratified, 
aud apparently horizon- 
tal, or nearly so, with their 
summits far above tlhe 
limits of perpetual snow ; 
and from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the springs 
that give rise to the 
streams below there are 
vast piles of purplish, 
compact quartzite, resem- 
bling Egyptian pyramids 
on @ gigantic scale, with- 
out a trace of grit, vegeta- 
tion or water. One of 
these remarkable  struc- 
tures stands out isolated 
from the rest, in the mid- 
die of the Valley of 
Smith’s Fork, and is so 
much like a Gothic 
church, that the United 
States surveying party 
gave it name of Hayden's 
Cathedral, after the lead- 
er of the explorations. 


FIVE MENUTES FOR 
LUNCH 

IN THE SOUTH. 

HERE is nothing bet- 

ter to produce and 
maintain the activity of 
dyspepsia than to follow 
the example of thousands 
of travelers, and take a 
bit and drink at the 











| 
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majority of stations at which the 
stops. The ‘“‘ Five Minutes for Lunch” is a bar- 
barism. Everybody knows it, everybody having 
tried it, and still everybody is sure to try it again 
on the first occasion. There is a considerable con 
trast between the scenes at the railroad hotels of 
the large cities and those along the route of some 
roads in the Carolinas. Jn one case you rush out, 
drink a bowl of tearfully weak oyster-soup, boiling 
hot, of course, put the crackers in your pocket, 
swallow a goblet of ice-water, rush back, and, as 
the train starts, ask your vis-a-vis what can be the 
matter with your stomach. In the other, you re- 
main in your seat while a throng of negroes su 
round the train and offer you the choice from 
among small cuts of boiled and roasted meats, 
chicken, game, and various kinds of pastry, which 
you may eat at your leisure. The latter custom is 
y far the best of the two, being neither so in- 
jurious nour vexing to the traveler. 


OUTSIDE BERTHS TO FALL RIVER. 
| URING the warm season a great many passen 
gers on the Fall River steamboats remain | 
upen deck throughout the night, either to escape 
payment for a stateroom or to enjoy a novel feature 


of marine travel. This is roughing it with an utter 
disregard for health. The accommodations are 
rather cramped for sleeping ; and as for sightsee 
ing, a few hours will give the outsider sufficient to 
make him glad to tuck the head under the wing. A 
maudlin song, an ungenerous inte rruption by the 
old man with the whistle in his nose, the obsequious 
ness of the woman traveler who will persist in de- 
scribing how she journeyed on her wedding trip, | 
and a hundred other annoyances of a mixed com- 
pany, will mos: effectually murder sleep. 


Tar Ladd Patent Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have proved themselves in wear a superior and 
standard article. In the eight years they have 
been before the public they have steadily gine | 
in popular contidence and esteem. Made ot thick | 
plates, of gold and nickel composition, thoroughly | 
welded together and rolled to the requisite thick- 
ness, they are, while equally handsome, stronger 
and more durable than the finest solid gold cases 
of the same weight of metal, and at one-third or 
one-half the cost. With good movements, they 
make the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable 
Gold Watches in market, and are to be had of 
respectable dealers in all parts of the country. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the manufac- 
turers, J. A. Brown & Co., 11 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 1001-2 


TAKE NOTICE. 

Turre will be no further postponement of the 
Fitth Gift Concert of the Public Library of Ken- | 
tucky. It will take place positively November 30th. | 
We state these facts in answer to numberless letters | 
from subscribers. 





Tue Union Square cas’, at the Union Square 
Hotel, is the place par excel/ence to drop in fora 
lunch. There is every faciity tor the accommoda- 
tion of theatre partie, its central location in Union 
Square at Filteenth Street making it particularly 
adapted tatheiraccommodation. Make a note of it. 


At Na. 23 Union Square will be found the firm of 
Hartz & Levy, formerly of No. 1131 Broadway, St. 
James Hotel, dealers in Tricks, Games, Toys, 
Musical Boxes, and novelties of all kinds. Now that 
the holidays are areooes it is well to know the 
fact, as there is no better place in the city at which 
to purchase this line of goods. The firm is the sole 
agents for the Autumaton Rope Walker. 


WE call the attention of our readers ta a card of 
Fiske & Hatch, in another column. ‘These gentle- 
men transact a general banking business, buy and 
sell Government bonds of all kinds, and give their 
personal attention to all matters of business in- 
trusted to them. 





CRANBERRY SAUCE. 

Formc.a of d vorce used by a negro Justice in Desha 
County, Ark.; ‘As I jined you, so I bust you ‘sunder. 
So go, you niggers. You go.”’ 

Youne man, never aspire. Remember what happened 
to the fellow who hallooed ‘‘Excelsior”’ go. He was a 
nice young man and had wealthy connections. But he 
wouldn't mind the old man, nor heed the maiden who 
asked him to call on her. Naturally be was found frozen 
et. ff, still shouting ‘- Excelsior.”’ 


Somenopy hag invented a new penholder, from which 
by touching a spring, a stream of ink can be discharged 
over a writer's shoulder into the eyes of any ill man 
bered person who may be standing behind, reading what 
is being written. The inventor is a benefactor of his 
kind. The new penhoider will meet with a ready sale. 





“Tam come for my umbrella,” said the lender of it 
on arainy day toa friend. ‘Can't help that,” said the | 
borrower; ‘‘don't you see that I am going out with it?” 
« Well, yes,’’ replied the lender, astonished at such out- 
rageous impudence; * yes, but—but—what am I to do?” 
“Do!” said the other, as he opened the umbrella and 
walked off; ‘do as I did—borrow one.”’ 


YounG Maya (to her brother-in-law, who is also the 
family doctor)—*: By-the-by, Alexander, I'm so glad 
you've come. I wished to talk to you about baby. I can’t 
understand why he dvesn't speak yet. Surely he ought to 
by thistime.”’ Alexander—‘ Well, yer see, Ann, ye just 
talk the vara highest o’ English, an’ my brither John, 
agan, he just talks the vara braidest o’ Scotch; an’ the | 
puir bairn, ye see, it hasna just made up its mind | 
which side o’ the house jt ‘I! tak till.” 





YounG man, you feel a superiority to the whole hu 
man race as yoy stand at the altar with your fair young 
bride. You would not change places with the President. 


railway-train | 


sier 
| Ladies’ born Children’ ag} and Infants’ 





Yet a few short years, a few whiskings of brogm-han. 
dies, an untimely stoppage or two of wafted flat-irons, 
and your weary body will rest under the swaying | 
willow, while some young gallant will bring your late 
afflicted partner out to the cemetery on calm Sabbath 
evenings and whisper love in her ear, as together they 
strew peanut-shells over your graye. ‘‘Qh, why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud!” 


A Yourn’s Pusrication.—For nearly half 9 
century the Youth's ne. of Boston, has been 
published Jt was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous ‘pape rs with which we 
are acquainted 


Every Drugz<ist 


keeps Jovven's Kid Glove 
Cleaner; it cleans 


2 pair Gloves, and costs only 25 cents 


COLEMAN HOUSE, Bvestway and 27th | 


Street, N. ¥.—This well-known a yng established 
hotel, lia r been entirely renovated and reitted, is now 
open tf t tion t i es of 
Mr. J A. J t avorably known to N 
York " " thea i 
alio Hot I ( H 
cou I ni ' ! 
bot { ns a 
rh tice rl 
ntie wi un r 
t the v 1 of t 
* tion ott Loma tem 
i I r i vho pyul n ut 
| M J. 1 yt 
itl t vii 1 \ t d 
rer ed t ! ho 
‘ bow t i ana hdet the 
iT ine t citizen 1 th 
tra g I nh recommending t 
Coleman lou 4 ra ! e t 


ae Money Loaned = on Diamonds, 


WATCHES, JEWELERY AND SILVER- WAKE AND 
THE SAME BOUGHT AND SOLD WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY REPALRED | 

GRORGE C, ALLEN, Jeweler | 
999 1002 1190 Broadway, near Twenty ninth Street, | 


Just What I Want. 


A Sewing Machine that I myse/f can use for all my 
A vw hk nel ell attested that the W ox & 
j hat ma 1 Send for Price List and 

ir to Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co,, 668 | 


Cit 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Denville’ s Old Erish w beh y recommended 
bv the medical profess no prefs French Brands 
Supplied t-h I is \ s bh rol Broad St, 
New York W95-1017 


E.&H.'T. Anthony & C en 501 | Brenaway, 





N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Het hromos and Frames, 

ye eee pes and Views, Gra copes Atha and 

Jelebrities, Photo Lantern Slides und } lori ¢ 

iemelate First Premium at Vienna tf 
TANTED The first 1 teen vel “ } NK 

VW Leste Thia'sricartp Ni \ 

ing these volumes, eit bout ! TTS 


hear of a purchaser by addressing PPRANI N 7 ESLIE, Box 


4121, N. Y. City 


LUSLIE’S ILLU 


STRATED 


Amusements, 


UNION SQUARE THE SATRE, 


NEWSPAPER. 


Proy Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK 
Mavager Mr A. M. PALMER 
MONDAY EVENING. N lt produced 
splendid style, th ful} 
J N I EYR1 

In wl hM ( one ‘ } Worar 
Mr Marie W 2 M M ( M Irate 
Holland, M Ha l M bast l r a 
Mckee Rankin. MV J t \ Yr. F. ol 
Mr. Claude Burr s, Mr HL W. Mor nerv, Mr. I 
Lamb, and others, will appe 

Seats for any of these | ces iy now be 


cured 


PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN T. RAYMOND as * COL, MULBERRY SELLERS 
EVERY NIGHT tf 


IMPORTANT SALE 
Fall & Winter Dress Goods. 
Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Are now displaying their large and popular stock of 


WOOLEN DRESS FABRICS. 


invited to examine the abe sto 
Pan en oe Mong Hoon ngpinde sl 
rics, and at ch price is to suit the most ta 

t i hy tar below the importation cost 
ACTUAL & UNUSUAL BALL 
nvenience these Goo hay n placed or 

witers in MIDDLE AISLI BROADWAY ENTRANCE. 


iw tee Looting 


ering 
iAI NS. 


Sale ot 


CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Out 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, cor, NINETEENTH ST., N.Y 

In order to reduce stock, the sale will continue until all 
ire Sola 

500 pieces Tapestry Brussels, at $1.15 per 
} yard. 

500 pieces Body Grussels, at $1.75 per yd. 

200 pieces Tapestry Velvet, at $2.25 per 


“ How beautiful are the 

NGLISH feet of those who wear 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

Shoes. No more ragged 

CHANNE sole Ladies, ask yvour 
dealers for them Buy 


no others. A dark line around the sole shows where the 
channel is cut 1,000 1,001 


THE is the neatest, simplest 
DIAMOND and cheapest press ever 
invented Sor printing Ce ‘ards, Labels. Circulars, 

Presses and Outfiis.B5 up. ¢ ‘atalogue free 


¢ 
COLDING & CO.14KilbySt.Boston. 


PEARL Printing Press 


Hand-Inking, Self-Inking and Self-Delivering. 
Hand, Foot or Steam Power. Sor printing carde, 
biltheads, labels. statements. circulars. ete , it has 
no superior. It is unequalicd for ease and rapidity 
of operation, compactness, durability. beauty of 
-~- nm and mechanical construction. Prices, 82 
35. Send for Vatalogue of I ng Outfits. 


GOLDING &CO. l4KilbySt,e Boston, 


FULL LINE of Cameo, Amethyst, 
Pearl, Coral, and all Gold Half Sets, Cull Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs and Rings; also, Diamond Settings, Crosses 
and Roman Gold Band Bracelets, of our own manufac 
ture, making the wide difference of the entire manufac- 
turers’ profit to the customer, while the articles made for 
a large anl seleet trade are more perfect and tinely fin- 
ished than those bought by the retail trade of mm: muta 
turers who produce for a general market, Ladies’ and 
Geuts’ Gold Watches of the best makers, and Chains of 
the latest styles, at exceedingly attractive prices 
The new Catalogue ready Any gouds C.0.D, 
lege to examine before jaying. 


EE... J. NASII, 
7i2 Broadway, New York. 


BLOOM'S 
338 & 340 BOWERY, | 
GRAND DISPLAY 


Cf Parisian and Berlin Novelties in 
Laces, 
Passementeries 
Ribbons, Silk, Satin, Velvets, 
Hats, Bonnets, Flowers, 
Feathers, 
French Jewelry: Fans, Glov:<s, 


$5 











$8 






Privi 





utfits, Sleeveless 
Jackets, Polonaises, Overskirts, 
ete., ete. 


Their prices will suit the most economical. 
call is respectfully soli ited 


I. BLOOM & BRO.,| 


| 


338 and 340 BOWERY, | 

Between Bond and Great Jones Streets 
Goods sent to all parts of the Country, Samples and 
price lists sent free on application | 


| 
An early || 


| Artistic Boot-Making. 


We have secured the right to manufac 
ture Boots and Shoes on McCowren’s 
Pateat Lasrs, which, for style, comfort | 
and fit have no equal, the lasts being a 
perfect model of the foot, Joots and | | 
Shoes made on them do not run over, 
— can be worn with comfort the moment they are put | 

EUGENE FERRIs & >ON, 51 Nassau St., west side. 
} 
| 





E- tablished 1832 if 





NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES 


The Best Yet Invented 
Foy Amateur or Business Purposes, and 
ulsurpars d for general Jo» Piinting 
Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. O.WOODS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 
Every Descriptionof Printi-g Material 
49 FEDERAL SI.. BOSTON. 
mene E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray 
st., ; Kelley, How ll & t udwig. 917 
Market ve, Phila; 5. P Rounds, 175 








Monroe 8t., Chicago, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. if 


yard. 
150 picces Royal Wilton, at $2.50 to $3 
per yard, 
ALSO, 
100 picces Extra Superfine Ingrains, at $1 
per yard. 
tis is an EXTRAORDINARY opportunity to obtain 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


UPLOLSTER Y GOODS. 


A full and complete assortment of all the LATEST 
NOVELTIES in SATIN: DAMASKS, PLAIN SATINS, 
JAVANESE CACHEMIRES, VERSIAN TAPESTRIES, 


BROCATELLES, SILK AND WooOL 
AND =TRIP’D TERRIES, ete 

An extensive assortinent of “LACE WINDOW DRA 
PERLTES CRETONNES, SATTEENS, SERGES AND 
DAMASK TWILLS, CORNICES, WINDOW SHADES, et 


VOPLINS, We OL 


The parti@uljar attention of parties furnishing HOTE Ls, 
STEAMERS, CLUBS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, etce., 
called to the above complete and varied stock, which will 


be found well worthy of an examinatio 


n before purchas 
ing elsewhere, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 
Swiss, Guipure and Noitingham 


Lace Curtains, 


At GREATLY BELOW IMPORTATION COST, 
Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers 


BROADWAY, corner NINETEENTH STREET, New York 


THE 


[YO UTH'S 














HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the 

and read with interest by the older. 
terest while it amuses: 


young people 
Its purpose is to in 
to be judicions, practicable, sen 
sible, and to have really permanent worth 
attracts for the hour, 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: a, 


4. T. Trowbridge. 
Edward Eggleston, 
Loul a M. Al ott, 
Rebecca H. Da is, 
Rath Chesterfiel! 


>. LL. Hayes 
Rev. W. M. Paker. 
Louise (. Moulton, 
(. A. S'ephens, 
Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, and is 
very comprehensive in its character, It gives— 

Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 

Letters of Travel School Life. 

Editorials upon Current Tales P etry. 

Tople, Selections for Declama- 

His orical A: ticles. tions, 

liographical S etches, Anecdotes. Puzzles, 

Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

or m Priee, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the publishers 

Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in 
PESRY, MASON & CO.. 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


(98 LOOLeow 





HALL. Pay , Batter, 


At 87 Fulton Street, New York, has the finest line o 
goods in the city at the lowest prices, Sent C.0.). on 
Feceipt of size aud style desired. 902-1004 


| 
| 
E 


| 
| 


while it | 


| 
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The Traveler’s Guide, 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth > 
O} te Mad 1 Square, New York 

B ul cro Fifth Avenue direct mnt 
H naking t locality th 10st | ant 
1 t t e Hotel vari ‘ 
( N York. 1 t It ! 
li ulroa ind om lines cou l 
every part of th ly 


BREVOORT HOUSE 


FIFTH AVENUE, ww WASHINGTON SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, bei 
especially conducted tor tl omfort 
tf CLARK & WAITE, Proprietor 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, N, ¥ 


This well known He conducted on the Fur ul 
Plan, and centrally located, opposite Grace Chu und 
near A, T. Stewart uptown stor has I t-( \ 
ynmodations at Moderate Prices for permanent 
transient guest 

tf GEORGE W. HUNT, Manag 


THE WINDSOR, 


Everything which the lorgest experienee and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comlort of guests cau 
be found embodied in the Windsor 
Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Fo 


Board, $5 per da 


HAWK & WETHERBER, M1 


IRVING HOUSE, 


(Eure in Plan 


rty seventh St 


oprietors. 


Broadway and Twelfth Street, New York; Entrance 49 
Twel(th Street 
A FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with moderate prices 


GEORGE P. HARLOW, Preprictor. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


NEW YORK 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlookit 
Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan 


JAS, L. MITC WEL. 
FRANCIS KINZLER 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


EAST SIDE UNION SQUARE, COR. FIFTEENTH 


J Proprietors 


STREET, NEW YORK 
(ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN 
DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORI 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTE! in rHE WORLD 





Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the Gran . 
TRAL Oflers everv conve el nad rv belo n 
high position among tr tela hotels Midwa 
up-town and down town hotel t also offers the be 
advantages in location 

rerms $4, $3.50, and $4 per day, according to location 


of floor H. L. POWERS, 


Proprietor 





LELAND'S 
NEW STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

Sitnated in the hotel centre of the city. American and 
European Plan. It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railways and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city, 


LEWIS & GEORGE LELAND, Ae inne 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET -IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ete. 
between John and Fulton, NEW YORK 


TIN - PLATE, BLOCK - TIN 


CLIFF ST., 
982-1033 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THE GREAT EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


OF 


December 16th, 1874. 
1,200,000 DOLLARS 1N PRIZES. 


Only 16,000 Tickets. 1 Prize to every 7 Tickets. 


BD PAO Qncsenscstiabaskssesesasoes $500_000 

1 Prize of..... ent eeeeeesenrs peewee 100,000 
RPP Wii awksccennseane Seetweee cece 60,000 

S Prises OF Bb.000 GOOD. 6 .6.0c.0cccscese 50.000 

4 Prizes of 10,000 each....... . : 40.600 
12 Prizes of 5,000 each .....c..ccc0 ee 60,000 

S PRIROS. OF BG GAG ee sc ticcecccce e 2.000 
473 Prizes of 500 each. ....ccccce cooee 236,500 
160i Prizes amounting .0.......... wees 161,500 


All the Prizes above stated are drawn. at this Drawing 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Wholes, $100; Halves, $50: Quarters, $25; One- 

tenth, $10: One-twentieth, $5. 

To prevent Loss by Mall remit by Registered 
Letter, Post Office Order, Dratt on New York, or by 
Express, 

Prizes cashed. Circulars s@nt free. Highest price paid 
for Spanish Bank Bills. Address all Orders to 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St.. N. Y 

ul 





WINTER BOARDING. 
RICHLAND COTTAGE, AIKEN, 8S. €. 


The grounds are pleasant and attractive ; Walks and 
Drives abound in the immediate neighborhood. Roon 
single or en suite, as desired Bath-room, long Piazza 
Croquet Grounds; Stabling for Horses, ete, Good Tab! 
in Northern stvle, 

‘tAiken,”’ says the Hon. Thurlow Weed, ‘1 cannot 
doubt, from my own experience, is as desirable a localits 
for invalids as can be found in Rurope or America. 

References—Revy. J. M. King, Pastor of St. Jol 
Methodist Church, West 43d Street, N.Y. : Prof HH. A 
Wilson, Saratoga, N. Y., and Dr. C. W. Torrey, 
N. . 

Terms—$10 to $15 per week from October till January 
and from $12 to $20 per week from January till May 

Address— 

MRS, THERESA LEWIS, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


Yonker 


997 1000 
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Sust 


Pr 
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POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


-$20- 


WILL BUY A 
FIRST 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
NEW YORK. 


Second Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Third Series Drawing, - - ++ Jan. 4, 1875. 


EVERY BOND 


Redeeni a Premium, a ent for 


Interest 


Will be I with an equ 


Capital Premium, $100,000, 


Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


gents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Drawer 24. tf 


Financial A 
Post Ofhce 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The wiagnificent steamers of this line 
ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY 
PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River 
N York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
vith the Company’s Steamers forSan Francisco 
ists of Mexico, Central American 


and CITY OF 


Panama 


and also for VPacitic Coz 


tut ind for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc 

Phe ¢ ae iny’s splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Y hama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every fortnight, 

RK ATE 3 OF PASSAGE (including meals, berth and all 

essaries for the trip): New York to San Francisco $60, 
$120 $130 currency. San Francisco to Yokohama, $55 or 
$150, gotd 1 Francisco to Hong Kong, $100 or $200, 
gold childre n under 12 yeurs half fare; under 6 year 
quarter fure; under 2 ye free A competent Surgeon 
op board One handina ps Bg bagvage tree 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
applv at the oflice, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York 

RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 


Managing Director. Superintendent. 


Hones st. Big Sales and Profits. 


tars 


W. LAWRELL & CO., St 


Free Music Books 


end your address and 15 cents to KUNKEL Bros., the 


$ OA A WEEK. 
Louis, Mo 


live music dealers of St. Louis, Mo.; also tell your friends 
todo so, and receive a copy, post-paid, of their A/bum of 
Music, containing 28 new beautiful Songs and Pieces for 


the Piano ; worth in sheet-music 


KUNKEL potoutatenia St. 


Lou is, Mo. 





The TOLL- GATE! fagenious pers. BO objects 40 


find! Address, with stamp, bE. C. ABBEY, Butlalo, N. Y. 


974-1025 
made rapidly with 
Gheck Outtits. Catalog 
particulars tree S. M. SPENCER, 


Buston. 


Stencil and Key- 
ues, samples and full 
117 Hanover Street, 
967-1018 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations : Love, Its Laws, Power, ete. 

Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copiesaday. Send 
for specimen pages and terms to Agents, and see why it 
sells faster than any other book. Address, NATIONAL 
PUBL ISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, IIL. 


EVERY BOY WILL BUY 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


| “Fighting the Air’ , 


No. 425, Issued Dee. I, 


Because it contains the openin 


The Boy Mutineer, 


Life, 


g chapters of 


A Tale of Whaling 


By our favorite Yarn Spinner, 


Sees * STARBUCK. 


Bee it contains 


Jack Harkaway Among the 
Indians. 


Because it Contains 


Tom Wildrake. 


Jocause it gives one of 


Commodore Ah Look’s Stories. 


Because it contains 
Stamp Articles, 
Fun, Games, 


Riddles, 


And Good Reading of all Kinds, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N.Y. 


‘K LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


H. O'NEILL & CO.,, 


327 & 329 Sisth Awomnmnuc and Twenticth St. 


FRAN 


Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 
DTT TIN MIE 
FALL HATS and BONNETS, 500 ! HATS, D Brown, at $1.10—the FINEST QUALITY, 
100. doz, SILK Re ND HATS. und BO 8, $2.98 EML iOIDERED 


MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND | 


comprising the | 





a 
& 
| 





extra charge 


' 


VELVET SILK ROUNo HATS an ONNETS, $3.50 


FPEATEERrS AND FLOWER Ss. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW PLUMES. 500 doz RED BIRDS, $1. 1,000 doz, FANCY 
BIRDS, 50c. to $2.50. 1,000 doz FANCY WINGS, 25c. to $2. We have now 
The Largest FEATHER and FLOWER Department in the city, having taken a new building especially for these stock, 
ACES. 
Large and well selected stock of REAL LACE, in GUIPURE, THREAD, VALENCIENNES, POINT, POINT APPLIQUE 


BEADED €& KYFUTLAIN YA NRUVYFKLINGS. 
The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at the lowest pri NOVELIIES CREPE DE CHENE and 
ORGANDIE SLEEVELESS JACKETS. CHILDREN’S VELVET & LACE HATS, LACE END Tiks. 


An Immense Stock of RIBBONS at Reduced Prices. 
SASSI RIBBONS. 


7-inch GROS-GRAIN, all silk, 80c., in all shade s inch G ROS-GRAIN, all s i) ill shade Navy Blue, Gar 
net and Brown h GROS-GRAIN BL. Ac K, 75e., all silk 8 inch GR OS GR AIN BLAG K. $1, all silk, 
Yinch GROSS G BAIR BLACK, $1.2 100 doz. ROMAN SASHES, $2.25. FANCY 
SASHI , SOFT SILK SASH Ss SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 


VEE VETS. 


200 pieces BILACK Vi LVET, $1.90 per vard 100) piece BLACK VELVET, $2 to $12 per vard 25 pieces BROWN 
VELVET, §& » $3.50 per vard, Blue, Navy BI ue, Garnet and all the new cloth shades for Ir mming 
LADIES’ rE ee WINDSOR TIES. 

1,000 doz. ROMAN TIES, $25c. 500 doz, WINDSOR TIES, 25c. to 40 
ELID GUROvVvEs. 


2,000 doz. KID GLOVES, new Fall shades, 95c. to $1.20; every pair warranted 


O'NEILL & CO,, 327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


Dolls’ Cradles ae | HAVANA LOTTERY. 


rutiful, Ch 
match, Unequ i present a little girl 


rig yee OR HOW: DAY GIFT. 


ap, and Dw 








; Will he old a dot doll 2¢ in hes long. Sold by all Toy and $480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY 15 DAYS. 
urnitt real ike none but the * Chichester.” 
Aecpaeop Pre iy for catalog if he hasn't them, | One prize of..... wtteeees eee s $100,000 
P | oO } rf zi 50.000 
IESTER ATENT 
One prize of... eater etesa naa ne 
Swing Cradles » rea Chic | of $10,000 each... 20,400 
Swill athe - . 
Statinve. Gacn ont sini Uv Uslie & Olsiciesion MEST Re, 
. prize »f $500 each 65 500 
Motl thie Ch 1 & fifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 
THE CRADL E \MONG CRADLES. ips eiy: ; a a 
; Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled | 
wre POREITS Ce WERE SW enters, to Hele Sree OF: OP | ak Celene | 
chold to fal por N jie tread to t out of 
order, N idle equal to the ¢ heste e J.B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
Dealers sen dior ita GEORGE r. ‘COMINS, 10 Wall Street (rear basemeng, N. Y 
15 EN rth St., Boston, and 395 Pearl St... N Ys-1¢ wi tt Post Oflice Be 


| x 4685. 


“Playing the Mischief.” Fighting the Air.” 
THE PAPER OF ALL OTHERS 


FOR LOVERS OF 


Really Good Novels! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 





No, 497, issued November 23d, gives the pe chapters of 
“Figchti the Air,” 
ighting the Air, 
BY 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


the famous Novelist Author of 
Contlict,”’ ete., ete. 


(Danghter of Gup,” “ Love’s 


Her remarkable success in previous novels insures the readers @ 
fynd of pleasure in perusing “* FIGHTING TIlE ATR.” 


“Playing the Mischief,” 


COL. J. W. DE FOREST 


Und: uhtedly the Most Snecessful Living Novelist of Aweriea ! 
Began in Na. 495, and has pleased all. It is equal to ** Overland,” 
* Kate Beaumont,” or any other of his famous works. 


Thanksgiving Stories full of merit in No. 497 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 





Ceifts. 


“Playing the Mischief.” 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


BES! THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county, Also 
A eee io 4 Magniticent Editions of Family 

Superior to all Full particulars tree 
POTTER & CO Publishers, Phila 1000-1012 


Published Every Monday, ides Ten 


evers 


others 


FONE 


a Imitation, Gold Watohes and 


Chain 62 to Bid te wannch, ph. ~ 
of the same sent C.O.D. by Express, 
Send stamp for IIustrated Circular. 
» No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Factory. 3835 Broadway, New York. 
Box 366 eow r-Ot 





Pat’d Oct. 27, 1874. 





‘CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR 1874 


THE ECONOMIC, 





article of furniture ever 


The most complete compact 


invented for furnishing Hotels, Boarding Houses, or any | Indispensable to ll who Wis h to be 


room where economy of space is desired, It combines @ | Happy and Make Others so. Sent Free on re 
WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND, TOWEL-BARS, | cejpt of 1 stamp by ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
LOOKING-GLASS and BOOKSHELVES all in one, Price 999-1. 001e0% 

from $18 to $35, securely packed and shippe d without -_- 


AMBROSE EF. BARNES, 
Manufacturer of Fy whi ture, 
438 Pearl Street, New York City. 


| PRBEE, 
| Tri ks, Puzzle Phot 
| Address, O. T. MARTIN, 


Send for new Holiday Catalogue af Conjuring 
| raplis, Books, new Novelties, ete, 


Hoboken, N. J 1,000.5 


“RALPH RATTLE,’ 


A YEAR, 








COLLINS’S 
PATENT 


Chair 


aud 


Reclining 

= 

For Libraries, Studies, Sick Chambers, 
Hospital purposes, etc 


KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER, 


Sole Manufacturers. 
All orders ed to 
KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER, 
114 Elizabeth Street, 
, COLLINS & GOODRIDGE, 
446 Broome street, N. Y. 
The Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
$¥5-1,002 


Surgical 


should be addres 


GENTS WANTED for our popular new book, 


Lattlefolks 


In Feathers and Fur, 


And Others in N either, 
By OLIVE THORNE. The finest book on Natural History 
ever gotten 7 Amusing and Ixatauctivs. Everybody 
pe sitcharming, Beaut fully Illustrated, Just the thing for 
th ello LIDAYS. Agentassyitis the best selling book they evercan- 
= sed for. Do not fail to send for circulars and i.lustrated specimen 
ets, FREE TO ALL, Nowisthetime for menand woren to make 
money Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & Co, » Huarttend, Cona. 


20 ante 


Decalcomanie Pictures and 60 pp. 
Catalogue, 25c. J. Jay Gou.p, Boston, Mass. 
__995- 1003 3 





ORTA ABILITY combined 
with great power in FIEI.D, 
MARINE, TOURISTS), OPERA, and 
ar general outdoor day 4 double 
perspective glasses; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
SS miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
“of the greatest transparent nower, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, or 
Broadway, N, Y. 





$72 EACH W EEK.- Agents wanted: particu-- 
lars free. J.Wonrn & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
per month, selling our new 

LOOK MAPS, PICTURES, CH ROMOS, 
ETC. Send for our new Catalogue and 
see what we offer. Small capital needed, 

HERE. Large profits. Quick sales. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N.Y. tf 
two $5 Chromos, 


Yearly to Agents. 64 new articlesana 

the best Family Paperin America, with 

Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. ¥. 
Sul 1003 


AGENTS WAN TED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 


We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
UNITED STATES, and also in EUROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 


MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTURING MA- 
CHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer EXTRAOR- 
DINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full particulars, apply or 
address, WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 827 and 829 
3roadway, N. Y. Special inducements to exporters, 
997-1,009 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ; or, 77 
ya Ways af Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter. Writing, 
15c.; Short Hand W ‘ithout a Master, 25c. ; Magic Photo- 
grap ha 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com- 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, lic. ; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
Marriage .“ Magic Made Easy, 25c,; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c jolly Joker's Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cu How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, :y: ‘Jexnisoy, Box 5374, P. O., New York. 

981 1032 _ 


New, Attractive, Useful Goods 


Never Canvassed; 










splendid terme. Logs impossible. 

Unsold goods returnable Sample:, post AP £0 cents; 

Circulars free Simpson & Smiru, 66 Cortiqndt St, N. ¥. 
1000-1003 

Lady who 


| EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similariy afflicted. Address, 
MKS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
999 1002 


Her sympathy 








A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
$1 GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St, N. Y. 
996-1047 
A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
77: ality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
989-1040 


W At home, male or female; $35 per 

or week, day orevening No Capital, 

ke li We send valuable packuge of 
or a goods by mail free. Address, with ten 

cent return stamp, M. Youna, 175 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
994 L019 | 








For ALL, in the Rubber Stamp 
Business. tress, DORMAN’S 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Bz alti: ore, Md. ul 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 


week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent workers 
more. V aluable samples free Address, F. M. Rexp, Eighth 
| Street, N.Y 958-1009 








Terms Free. 
& Co., 


per day at home. 
Gro. STINSON 


Address, 

Portland, Maine. 
962-1013. 

A Month to Agents 

ron & Bro., New York or Chicago. 


Address, C. M. Linine- 
986. LU40 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, will commence in the January Number of “FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS OF AMERICA,” issued December 1st 
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FISK & HATCH: 
BANKERS, 7. 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


UL. S. Government Bonds, coupon and registered, all 
denominations, bought and sold; also gold coupons, and 
American and foreign gold and silver coir Mercanti 
collections made, and appri 


Banks, Savings Banks, Corporations ar 


also U. S, registered interest, coupons, a 

collected, for correspondents and others out of tow id 
promptly placed t 

draft. All marketable stocks and bond ight and sold 
on commission. Every branch 

personal attention, and any desir Fi at will 


always be chee 


NEW YORK, 


“FISK & HATCH, mg 


Yy 


Yj 


Y, 


WHEE 
tj 


Wi 


LUSTRATED 







a third slice 


SICK SEMPER 
U. 8S. G.—* Unele Sam, I would like to have 
Uncie Sam.—*“ Now, Ulysses, don’t be foolish. 
s yd npade you very § ‘ole *? 


NEWSPAPER. 


[December 5, 187°, 





| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 





TYRANNIS. 


of that pudding.” 


You ha had two slices already, and that 





0.6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, | 






OFFER THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
cL ADIES’ FURS, 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


‘ FOR I i376. 


Published Quarterly. JANUARY NUMBER 
just issued, and contains over 100 PaGEs, | 
‘500 ENGRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 
500 of our best Flowers and Vegetables, | 
with Directions for Culture, CoLORED PLATE, 
kind in 








Sable Seal, Mink, and | 
all other Furs, 


IN GREAT VARIETIES, 





INCLUDING 











ete. The most useful and elegant work of the 
the world. ——Only 25 cents for the year. Published in 
English and German 

Address, JANES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE AME RIC AN CLUB, OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 
| IN VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
No Heel Plates, no Key, no Straps. Sent to any address 5O2 & 504 BROADWAY. 





on receipt of $5.25. KELLEY’S SKATE DEPOT, 53 | 
Nassau Street, New York. 0 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


OF DECEMBER 1lé6rtn, 1874. 










ycelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


Portable ~ Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
‘ etc. Larger sizes forlarge work. 


7 ; Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 


E 








ONLY 16,000 TICKETS. Printin atprinting. Sendtwostampsfor full 
One Prize to every Seven Tickets. e g Catalogue pre: sses type etc, to the Mfrs 
ie CUNEO cncc ss sacosocceseseses $1,200,000 Tess©*? KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
1 Prize Of... ccccccccccccccccecscce 500,000 1001-13 
1 BYERS OF, ccccccccccccccccceccsoce 100,000 ? - - . ae = 
EEE S LIE 50,000 } 
SINT <5 <6e.ncbueecevees 25,000 ROYAL SAXON 
& Prizes cach Of ......ccccccccccces 10,000 
12 Prizes ach Of .......ccccccceee ‘ 5,000 
473 Prizeseach Of .........c0ccc+ 000. 500 COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and | 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., me Y. o 


KENTUCKY ST ATE LOTTERY! 
Sixth Monthly Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature.) 
For the Benefit of the be University of Paducah. 


$300, O¢ YO in minedhan 
$50,000 THE FIRST PRIZE. 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 


116 Nassau St., New York. | 


REEMAN & BURR, availing themselves of 
depression in trade and decline 
much LARGER 


a very STOCK than ever 


| PRICES. 


Scirs, $10. 
Scurrs, $20. 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
KENTUCKY, Saturday, November 28th, 1874. 
No Discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DIC KINSON & CO., Managers 


SCHEME. eae 


1 Prize of $50.C00 eer Te 
1 Prize of 20,000 is. veden ce ee Svirs $30. | 
1 Prize of 10,009 Msteee acoeese 10,000 = 
5 Prizes of 5,000 BIO. ccccerccscss BB;000 $5, $8, We $12, $15, $20, $30, $40. 
10 Prizes of 2,500 See Te eEe 25,000 Suits. 840, | 
50 Prizesof 1,000 are..---..-..... 50,000 at 
50 Prizes of 500 ATC. ..c ec. sceees 25,000 ‘ a b { 
50 Prizes of ‘250 = ATE... eee eee eee 12,500 S. ITS, $50 go For Boys, 
100 Prizes of MP. 80 sven rsiscccee WA git $3, $5, $10, $15, $20, 
‘eo APP pees PRIZES. ia Scrrs, $60. | To Order ov ReadyeMade. 
3s 0 DD 160066 cccsdesezoes 2, A 
4P inten Oe Bieiverse ente ’ 6,500 RDERS BY LE?TER promptly tilled. 
4 Prizes of 1 000.... = ; 4.400 | COUNTRY | ( | which thousands avail themselves, enables 
5,000 Prizes of 10. . 50,000 ) from us, with the certainty of receiving 


5,280 Prizes, cia to $300, 000, ORDERS. | 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


To Order or Ready-Made, 
Ulsters, Sacks, 


\ J ULES for SELF-MEASURE, 
t SENT FREE on application 


Union Adams & Co. 


637 & 913 BROADWAY, 


HAVE A LARGE STOCK Ot 


NECK-WEAR 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR 


AND 


"| FOREIGN NOVELTIES, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


Extremely Low Prices. 


Silver-Plated Ware, | 


New and Rich Designs, 


Made by the most valuable improvements in | 


Electro-Plating, by which the parts most ex- 
posed to wear receive an extra coating 
silver. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


F AC TORIES—W EST MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHS. BARTENS, 


(Successor to FRED. KIDDLE), 
3} Fohn Street, near Broadway, N.Y. 


| Fine Watches at Wholesale and Retail. 


The celebrated Ve. C. Vacheron & Co. Geneva Watches 
Orders promptly executed tfo 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
advantages offered by the 


the Ra great 


in prices in replenishing stock, open the season with 
before, 


and are selling at corresponding LOW 


Boxs SUITS, $5. 
Boys SUITS, $8. 
Boxs: SUITS, $10. 
Boys: SULTS, $12. 


Boxs: SUITS, $15. 


oy, 
ERe Coy - 


Boxs SUITS, $20. 





parties in all parts of the country to order direct 


the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE, 
Book of Fashions, 


Samples of Goods, 





Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction These Drawings are 
never Postponed, take place regularly the last Sat- 
urday of each month. Send for Circular. Address all 
Orders to, 
eas, DICKINSON & CO,, Covinzton, Ky, 
1000.1 





Ob S 2S Be Se BD 


VKELI ~ €O Mock 


WINES 


OvurR NEW System FoR SELF-MEAsURE, of | 


and Prices, | 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 


the United States. 


- §4,000 


Now in use. 


| No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


| Be Send for Price Lists. 
| o Address, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


(rrand, Square, X — Pianos. 


| 
f Honor. 


First of the Grand Gold M¢ 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


trated Catalogues, wit List, mailed fre 
, 


On application, 


'STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


tfo 109 & 111 East 14th St... N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
STBEIBRI, PBNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y: 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HU Re rs. A 


' 
BS lillu h Price- 





OUR NEW 
Steamer, Traveling & Evening 
Ba A TD. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED BY 


| WARNOCK & CO., Hatters, 


519 Broadway, N, Y. 
| PRICE $5. Mailed FREE throughout the U. ¢. 


EXPLANATION. —The Hat is made of Fine Black Felt 

| very gentlemanly on the head. Can be thrown into cap 

bey or drawn down to cover the ears. When not in use 

can be put in the pocket—just what is needed for travel 

| ing and evening wear 

Gents’ Fur Caps, Mufflers, Gloves and Gauntlets, 
Ladies’ Furs. 


Send for Catalogue of Styles, mailed free. 
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"No. 1,001.—Vor, XXXIX 


THE KING OF No-LAND. 


LB. L. J ra 


* Grif.” “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ 


~ 


Author of 


I].—(CONTINUED). 


p ETWEEN Coltsfoot and Sassafras an intimacy 
sprang up, which ripened mto_ friendship. 
Coltsfoot was attracted by the bright wit and 
lively fancy of Sassafras, and Sassafras was 

not long in discovering that here was aman ofa 
higher order than those among whom he was ac- 
customed to move. 

“You know a great deal,’’ said Sassafras ; ‘ and 
yet you are not very old.” 

‘“‘T am more than thirty years of age,’’ replied 
Coltsfoot. 

“ How did you learn all you know?” 

“T taught myself chiefly, I think,’’ said Coltsfoot, 
with a smile. 

“One can do that, then?” 

“Surely; and if you read the history of men, 
you will find that that kind of teaching seems to 

ear the best fruit.”’ 

He said this candidly, not as a boast, for he was 
not vain-glorious, but as the sober truth. 

‘Then .o be born great *’ mused Sassafras. 

“Do you mean, to be born rich, and in a high 
position ?"’ ; 

“Yes; to be born great, in that way, does not 
make one great -”’ 

* Unfortunately, no.’ 

“Why unfortunately?” pursued Sassafras. 

‘‘ Because those whoare born thus have so much 
power for good in their hands that, if they were 
really great, the world would be better than it is.”’ 

“Jt is not a good world, then!’ sighed Sassa- 
fras. 

He was young, his mind was pliable and ame- 
nable to kindly influence, his nature was susceptible 
and tender; not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
out of his regard and admiration for Coltstoot, he 
was ready to accept Coltsfoot’s views without 
question ; ready, indeed, to accept them in a more 
exaggerated seuse than Coltsfoot intended. 

Coltsfoot laid his hands kindly on Sassafras’s 
head. 

“It is a good world,’ he said, with somewhat of 
seriousness in his tone, as though he wished to im- 

reas Sassafras; ‘‘a good world in every sense ; 
ut there are many wrongs and injustices in it 
which are allowed to exist, and which might with 


ease be removed by those who are born to great- 
ness.” His words sank into Sassafras’s heart. 


“But in the meantime,’ Coltsfoot continued, with 
& sweet and serious smile, ‘‘ we will go on and 
work, and not lose heart because things are not as 
we wish them to be.” 

“You are never idle,’’ said Sassafras. 

“Do you think man was born to be idle? Have 
you not heard that work is God’s heritage to man?" 

os No. ’ 

“It is; and the best and sweetest heritage. The 
idle man is like a weed in the field.” 

“Then one who does not work—— 

« «ullills not his mission. The world would benefit 
by his absence.” 

Thought Sassafras: ‘‘ I wonder what some of my 
time-servers would say to this? Read the Riot Act, 
perhaps.”’ 

Such conversations as these were not uncommon 
between Sassatras and Coltsfoot; and they led the 
Prince into n°w fields of thought. What he saw, 
also, in his wanderings with Coltsfoot stirred him 
strangely. He had been taught to believe—not 
directly, not in plain words, but insidiously and by 
false inference—that the poor were of a different 
order from that of which he was the chief ornament. 
He expressed this to Coltsfoot, not as his own 
Opinion, but as he heard it. 

“Come with me,’’ said Coltsfoot. 

And the Prince and the poor schoolmaster went 
together into the houses of the poor, and Coltsfoot 


” 


showed Sassafras the virtues and the good that | 
Were in their lives. Had the Prince been of Coltsfoot's 


age, Coltsfuot would probably have shown him 
more of their vices, so that whatever judgment he 
formed might have been formed upon a thoroughly 
correct basis; but Sassafras was a boy, and Colts- 
foot (anart from his corisideration for Sassafras’s 
tender years) was anxious to show the best side of 
those he loved and compassionated. Yet he did not 
utterly conceal their vices; he spoke of them with 
gentle words of commiseration, saying how, in many 
instances,the poor were like creatures walking in the 
dark, being, in most instances, judged by a higher 
stan lard than that up to which they were educated, 
or were like helpless flies attracted by the glare of 
lights. It was while the Prince’s mind was filled 
With the theme that he said to his time-servers : 

“ What do you think of the poor?” 

They shragged their shoulders, as they were wont 
todo atany subject that was indifferent to them, 
and answered carelessly : 

* They are an ungrateful class.” 

Why ungrateful?” questioned the Prince. ‘ For 
beins allowed to live?” 

They evaded the explanation by remarking: 
“You Royal Iighness is too young to understand 
these matters.’’ 

With this he was forced to be satisfied, for they 
Would return him no other answer. In truth, they 
Were puzzled and perplexed by his whims and 
Whams, as they termed them; strive as they might 
toe lucate lim in the right way, he refused to think 
48 they bade him. 
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| of roses, 


j nettles. 


but would bother his head about the 
This suggestion concerning the roses came 


‘from the Court Poet, and was highly praised by all | 


but the Prince. 

‘You have forgotten the thorns,’’ he said. 

‘They are not for Your Royal Highness,” 
the answer he received. 

“If weeds and thorns exist,’’ he remarked sagely, 
‘they must be minded.” 

‘*It will be our pleasure and duty,” they said, 
“to clear them from Your Royal Highness’s life ; 
they shall not touch your sacred person.” 

**My sacred person!’ he repeated, under his 
breath, and trembled at the words. To him they 
sounded like profanity. 

Still he persisted, and was then told that it was not 
seemly in him to allow his mind to be thus disturbed. 
‘These things are not for princes,”’ they said. 

; After his usual fashion, he flew from one to 
another for counsel and assistance. In some way 
there had come to this young Prince an intense and 
earnest desire to know the rights and wrongs of 


was 


things, and he found himself battling in a sea of | 


doubt because of the conflicting views that were 

presented to him. He asked Coltsfoot about the 
| “divine right,’’ which he said he had heard was the 

especial attribute of kings; and Colts!oot showed 

him, first, not only the folly but the blasphemy 

of the teri, if taken (as it is too often taken) in its 
| literal sense ; and next, to what great ends it might 
| beused, ifrightly understood. Raising some up, and 
| bringing some down, Coltsfoot brought all persons 
| on @ level, so far as regards the laws and principles 
| of humanity and morality and the proper living of 
life. Coltsfoot saw that Sassafras was in doubt 
as to his opinions, and without in the least suspect- 
ing the lad’s exalted station, he opened his heart 
and mind to the lad whom he had learned to love. 
He implanted in the lad's soul the purest seeds of 
honor and religion, and did his best to lay the 
foundation for a good life. 

These conversations occurred when the snow 
was falling, early in December, and Coltsfoot, who 
never missed an opportunity of enriching the lad’s 
mind, told him wonderful things concerning the soft 
flakes; how that each crystal was of the most 
exquisite shape and form, transcending in beauty 
the finest and most claborate work of man’s hands ; 
how that, as it lightly covers the earth, it keeps the 
soil beneath it warm, protecting it from the nipping 
cold which would destroy the treasures sleeping in 
its breast; and many other particulars which need 
not be set down here. 

‘* But for the snow,”’ said Coltsfoot; ‘* we should 
have no primroses.” 

‘* And until to-day,’’ said Sassafras, regretfully, 
“‘T have looked upon it with a careless eye.” 

‘The fashion is a common cne,”’ observed Colts- 
foot; ‘‘many men grow blind by looking at the sun, 
and never see the beauty of the stars.” 

‘‘Nor feel the peace that is in them,’’ added 
Sassafras. ‘‘I have sometimes thought, as I have 
gazed at them from my window on a still night, that 
I should like to pass away into the depths where 
| they lie, and float among them in eternal peace.” 

“The nights are not always still,’’ responded 
Coltsfoot: ‘‘ storms come and wild winds; the 
clouds are tossed and whirled on the wings of the 
wind; andif a star is visible, ithangs disconsolately 
and drearily in the heavens, like a soul in doubt.”’ 

Sassafras in a timid tone repeated a few lines of a 
poem he had composed, but had never had courage 
to show his friend : 

“T stood upon a dark and dreary shore, 

And voices rose upon the viewless air, 

And sigh d, ‘ Ah, nevermore shalt thou know peace! 
Evermore shalt thou be tossed on this dark shore, 
Till death shall claim thee for its own; 

And then thou scornful doubter, what shall be 
Thy After to mortality??? 

Coltsfoot suspected the authorship, and notwith- 
standing the boyishness of the effort, listened 
| thoughtfully to the lines; he traced in them the 
doubts and yearnings of a young sensitive soul, and 
with a peculiarly sweet smile, he said : 

‘You sigh for peace. Well, peace will come to 
all of us to-morrow.” 

** ‘To-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes, for to-morrow all of us must die.’ 

‘*And then?’ asked Sassatras, with an eager 
yearning. 

“A new birth,’ replied Coltsfoot, passing his 
arm around Sassafras with a kind and affectionate 
motion. 
wisdom which designed this wondrous work, the 








selves for it, with faith and cheerfulness and good 
intent.” 


came to the palace that the Prince was to set forih 
on his travels early in the ensuing year. His tutors 
and time-servers were delighted. ‘*‘ No more truant- 
playing then,’’ they said to one another; for the 
Prince’s truant holidays had grown so frequentiy 
lately as to carse them more trouble and anx‘ety than 
ever. Sassatras was not pleased at the idea of leaving 
his triends, but he L.new thatit would be vain to resist. 
He made up his mind that he would see them once 
more before he left; but day after day passed, and 
he found no opportunity to escape. At lengih the 
opportunity came; or, rather, he made it, and, 





To them it was inexplicable that | singularly enough, on Christmas Day, which bap- 


be would pot follow them blindly through the path | pened to full that year on the Sabbath, 
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‘*To be believed in as we believe in the | 


world; to be worked for, so that we may fit our- | 


Scarcely a week after this conversation, orders | 
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IN KOUGHEST PLACES, 


H" met Coltsfoot on his way. Coltsfoot had 
a bundle in his hand, and a bunch of Winter 
roses, 

‘*T was coming to you,”’ said the Prince. Colts- 
foot nodded and smiled. ‘‘ I would not go away 
without seeing you once more, and bidding you 

| good-by.”” The Prince's lips quivered as he 
uttered these words. 

‘‘ Good-by !"’ echoed Coltsfoot. ‘ You are about 
to leave us, then?” 

“Yes. lam to be taken from those I love bestin 
the world; I am to be torn from the scenes and the 
| friends that are dearest to me! Pitilessfate! Should 
l-not be content here to live and die !”’ 
| ‘** Why does not the world stand still,” said Colts- 
foot, ina tone of gentle reproof, ‘‘and why does not | 
old Time stop the running of his sands to prolong 
our happy moments? Why are we not always 
young’ why are the skies not always bright? why 
do the flowers wither and die? why is it not for 
ever Summer?” 

‘*T understand you,’’ answered the Prince. ‘‘ You 
think me weak for complaining. I do not ask 
for these impossibilities. Nature must run her 
course—seasons must change, flowers must die. 
But they will come again, and J shall not be here to 





Ill. 
DEEP IN THE EARTH LIES THE GOLD, HIDDEN IN 
DARKNESS ; AND PRECIOUS STONES ARE FOUND | 
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hands with the young gentleman, and tell him your 
name.” 

‘*1’m Lucerne,” she said, standing by the Prince’s 
| side, and gazing up at him. 

**And baby’s name is Daisy,’’ added Colisfoot, 
‘and our little mother here is Iris.’’ 
Iris calmly shook hands with Sassafras, and then 

| resumed her duties. 
| ‘Our little woman,” continued Coltsfoot ten- 
| derly, ‘‘does everything in the house, and is quite 
wise. She can scrub and cook and mend clothes; 
and she can do something cleverer than all these— 
she can play the fiddle.” 

** And so can J,’’ put in Lucerne. 

‘* Andsocan Lucerne,’’ Coltsfoot assented; ‘‘and 
I shouldn’t wonder, when Daisy gets to be as much 
of a little woman as her sisters, that she will 
play the fiddle also. Now I'll go and see mother.’ 

He went in to the sick woman, and 1remained 
with her for a few minutes, Sassafras in the mean- 
while making friends with Iris and Lucerne. When 
Coltsfoot and the Prince left the house, they left 
sunshine behind them. On their way, Coltsfoot 
related the story of these poor people. It was 
simple enough. The father find died nine monils 
ago, leaving his family destitute. 

‘* That was surely wrong,” observed Sassafras. 

“ Undoubtedly; but you must not blame the 
man. He worked from morning to night, and 
earned the barest pittance for his brood. He liad 








welcome them. Summer’s sweet breath will kiss | 
these dear woods before many months are passed, | 
and I shall be far away.” 

‘** Your regrets are natural,’’ responded Coltsfoot, | 
‘‘but you must not magnify them into wrongs. I 
shall miss you, dear lad, for I have grown to love | 
you!’ The Prince raised his face, now flushed 
with pleasure at the declaration, eagerly to the 
more sober face of Coltsfoot. ‘‘ Now is there not 
balm in Gilead? Is there not comfort in the thought | 
that we have fairly won love and respect, and that | 
we hold a place in the hearts of friends whose 
faces we may never look upon again?” 

‘*Do not say that!"’ cried the Prince, covering | 
his eyes with his hands. ‘ Oh, do not say that!” 

‘Nay, nay, nay! Life has its duties, and we 
must perform them with cheerful minds. Life has 
its griefs, thank God! and we must bear them with 
resignation. Yes, thank God that life has its 
sorrows. There is sweetness in them, believe me. 
Suffering is the mother of compassion. Hearts 
might be stone but for pity; life would be harsh 
without charity. Think—think, dear lad! and be 
grateful for everything in which there isnoshame.”’ 

‘*Your words strengthen me,’’ murmured the 
Prince. 

‘Then,’ continued Coltsfoot, ‘‘ is it in this place 
only that Summer is to be found? What spot is 
there in the world upon which the sun does not 
shine? Dear lad, Summer is not here or here ’’— 
he lightly waved his hand to the south, to the west— 
‘‘Summer is bere.’’ He placed his hand on hiscom- | 
ge oar a ‘Ah! we are not grateful enough. | 
Ve do not know how happy is our lot, in compari- 
| son with the lot of others. How often have I been | 

shamed into humbleness by the contemplation of 
the lives of those who are not blessed as I am | 
blessed !’’ 'They were walking in the woods towards 
a village ; the trees were lightly covered with snow, 
which had fallen during the night; the air was keen | 
and fresh and sweet. ‘If a multitude of people 
were before me on this fair Christmas Day, I should 
be tempted to preach them a sermon in six words: | 
Be humble; be grateful; be charitable. And should 
these few words bear fruit, the sermon would be 
long enough and good enough. You cannot remain 
with me much longer, I suppose, to-day ?”’ 

‘*T have come to spend the day with you,” re- 

| plied the Prince, ** if you will let me.” | 

‘* You may ?”’ 

“Yes, I may, as it is the last day we shall | 
have together for a long time. But 1 will come | 

| back.” 

“You will come back a man. I shall be always | 
here, I think. My way of life is marked out forme, 
and it lies within a small circuit.’’ 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the village, and | 
halted at asmall cottage, which bore signs of decay. 
The doorway was so low that Coltsfoot, who was a 

| six-foot man, had to stoop his lead upon entering ; 
| a little girl, who looked like a wise little woman, 
| and yet was not more than six years of age, was 
| sitting in a low chair, hushing a baby to sleep. The 
baby may have been three months old, and the 
nurse might have been her mother, so womanly 
were her ways. Another little girl, two or three 
years younger than the nurse, was also in the room, 
which was clean and very poorly furnished. A few 
paper pictures, cut from cheap prints, were pasted 
on the walls, and three violins were hanging in 
acorner. The children looked at Coltsfoot, and 
| smiled a welcome, staring bashfully at Sassatras. 

“Well, little ones,’ said Coltsfoot, ‘‘and how is 
mother this morning ?” 
| ‘She is a little better,’’ answered the cldest girl ; 

**so she said.” 

“That is good,’ he said, rubbing his hands 
| cheerily. ‘‘Tlere are some Winter roses for you.” 

A thin voice from an inner room, which was the 
only other room in the cottage, asked who was | 
there. 

“It is 1, called Coltsfoot; ‘1 will come in 
presently and see you. Well, pet, and what have 
you to say?” This to the second little girl, who 
was climbing on to his lap. The baby was asleep | 
ly this time, and was lying in the cradle. The 
eldest child, being released from her burden, was 
arranging the flowers in a broken jug, and admiring 
| them with eves too sadly bright for one so young. 

**We’se got a pum-pudden for dinner,” said the | 
child on Coltsfoot’s lap. 

‘Ah, that’s a fine thing,’’ responded Coltsfoot, 
| kissing Ler, and setting her dgwu, ‘ Go and shake 
‘ 


no extravagances and no vices; he was not even a 
beer-drinker. In this respect, he was useless to the 
State, and useless to those voracious creatures who 
distill and brew, and whose appetites grow by what 
they feed on.” 

Sassafras did not understand 
Coltsfoot continued : 

‘The breadwinner being gone, the wife was left 
helpless. It is a mystery to me how some poor 
persons manage to live. They have nothing, and 
can earn nothing, and yet they manage to rub on 
somehow. Deep in the earth lies the gold, hidden 
in darkness; and precious stones are found in 
roughest places. So among the poor and in the 
roughest places, there must be running veins of 
sweet humanity, which are never idle and never 
worked out. There can be no other sclution to the 
mystery. The woman did some little work, until 
she was near her confinement with Daisy. Then 
things began to look very bad indeed, and heaven 
knows how matters might have ended, but for a 
certain little fairy in that house whose name is 
lris.”’ 

“Tris! that child!" exclaimed 
** Why, what could she do?” 

‘Tris, that child, did a brave and wise thing. 
Her father had taught himself the violin, and she, 
young as she was, had learnt from him how to han- 
dle the bow. You saw her father’s violins hanging 
on the wall; the wife had parted with nearly eve- 
rything, so that the partnership between the bodies 
and souls of her children should not be dissolved, 
but with a weak, womanly tenderness she clung to 
her dead husband's violins as though they were 
living creatures, determining that they should Le 
the last things to go for bread. In the dead of 
night she may have fancied she heard their strirgs 
vibrate, speaking to her of old times—they had 


these allusions, and 


the Prince. 


| loved each other, this man and woman—and per- 


haps the strings of her heart were touched respcn- 
sively. Iris, one morning in the Spring, took a 
violin from the wall, and quietly went out of the 
house. Isaw her that morning; she was playing 
in a byway, where but few persons passed. ‘ Why, 
Iris!’ I cried. She opened her right hand and 
showed me a few coppers which, even in that but 
little frequented place, the charitable poor had 
given to her as they passed. Then I understood it 
all; the little six-year-old maid had taken upon 
herself the duties of breadwinner, but was not yet 
bold enough to stand where many people were. 
That courage came soon, and she taught Lucerne 
to play a little; and day after day the two mites 


| go out, and play the old tunes their father played, 


while their mother lies sick at home. The people 
have grown very fond of them, and give, out of 
their small store. When Daisy grows up into a 
woman of two years old, I have no doubt she will 
go forth with her sisters to fight the battle, armed 
with violin and bow. Already Iris gives her the fiddle 
to nurse, instead ofa doll. And now you have the 
history of that humble household. Maybe you 
may find some heroism in it.”’ 

They had dinner at Ragged Robin's house, Colts- 
foot’s mother being of the party. A happier group 
was never assembled beneath a roof. The fare 
was plain and sweet, the walls rang with merry 
laughter, and the entire absence of ceremony con- 
tributed vastly to the Prince's enjoyment. 

“1 think,” he whispered to Coltsfoot, ‘ that the 
poor have many pleasures which the rich do not 
taste.”’ 

Coltsfoot smiled; he was satisfied that his young 
friend was learning good lessons in a good way. 
The family wished Coltsfoot and Sassatras to re- 
main with. them the whole of the day ; but Coltsfoot 
said that they had many things to see, and that 
they would return in the evening. In accordance 
with Coltsfoot’s wish, Sassafras had not told them 
that he was about to leave them. 

“Wait until to-night,’ Sassafras said; ‘‘ It might 
spoil their pleasure to know too soon. They have 
but few holidays.”’ 

‘Then you realiy hink,’’ asked Sassafras, ‘‘ that 


| they will be sorry to lose me ?”’ 


‘*T am sure so,” replied Coltsfoot. 

Sassafras found some consolation in this; it 
sweetened his grief. Coltsfoot took him into the 
city, where he witnessed many strange scenes, and 
where he saw the poor and helpless in the best and 
worst aspect. Wherever he went he met with 
touches of humanity which brought sweet light into 
the darkest places—wherever he went he saw the 
poor he}ping the poor. Cojtsioot was welcomed 
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everywhere, even in the worst of places, for all 
recognized in hie a friend. They walked through 
a nest of had arrow thoroughtares, a very maze 
of shrunken disc ased courts and lanes, in which 

was almost impossible for virtue not to los its 
way Sassafras was frightened at the sights and 
sounds ie greeted him: he clung closely to 
Coltsteot, who conducted him safely through these 





cae Swarms of children wert there, learning 
swarms of wen and women were living the 
they had been brought up to in their childhood ; 
doing their duty, as one bitter cynic among them 
said, to the best of their ability in that sphere of 
life in which it had pleased God to place them. 

‘ There is nothing to fear * said Coltsfoot; ‘ they 

I not harm us. 

‘Where do all these people live? asked Sas 
salras. 

‘In cellars,” replied Coltsfoot, ‘in garrets, in 
rooms where heaven's light is vailed, huddled to 
gether like rats, clinging to each other for warmth 
like vermin. Oh, that | were a ruler, if only to a 
complish one task !”’ 

‘What task ?” 

lo sweep away these nests of corruption—to 
purify the streets. Sewers breed rats. but thes 
living things are human creatures, God help them! 
Dear lad, | have my doubts as well as you. Some 
times when I visit these places, knowing that they 
have existed for scores of years, knowing that they 
will exist for scores of years longer, knowing that 
thousands and thousands of helpless babes will be 
born here and educated to lives of infamy, I doubt 
whether under such circumstances man can be 
held responsible for crime, and I am driven against 
my reason to ask whether civilization is a curse or 
a blessing. 
these doubts, tor I know the danger that lies in 
them.” 
These words were as painful for Sassafras to hear 


as they were to Coltsfoot to utter, but they were } 


prompted by indignant pity, and Coltsfoot could 
not restrain the utterance of them, 

They emerged into the wider thoroughfares, and 

in the brig any r aspect of the space in which they 
now moved, and the brighter prospect of pleasant 
hours toed itly to be spent with Bluebell and he 
kindred—were striving to shake from their minds 
the dust of melancholy which the scenes they had 
witnessed had engendered, when a babel of voices 
and sounds of hurried steps in their rear caused 
them to turn. Some twenty men and women, with 
alarm and pity on their faces, clustered about 
Coltsfoot and Sassafras, and began to speak all at 
once. 

I tell you he is a doctor. I tell you he isn't. He 
is: he isn't. Well, ask him. He’s a good sort 
anyway, and is likely to know something about it.”’ 

Coltstoot held up his hand, to stop their unintelli 
gible babble. 

‘I am not a doctor according to the law,” he 
said, ‘* but | have some knowledge of medicine.” 

‘There! there! didn’t I tell you so?" exclaimed 
those who were right to those who were wrong. 

‘But what special thing is it,’ continued Colts- 
foot, ** that you say I am likely to know something 
about?” 

‘* Death,’’ s: 
special thing.” 

‘ Explain yourself.” 

‘You know death when you see 
the man, somewhat surlily. 

‘I do,” replied Coltstoot, gravely. 

‘So do I; these ignorant cattle don't. ‘The 
woman’s dead,’ said 1, with half a look at her. But 
they wouldn't believe it. So they run after you, to 
prove me a liar.”’ 

Before the man’s last words were uttered, Colts 
foot, with Sassafras by his side, was retracing his 
steps towards the narrow courts and lanes, The 
mob of men and women, the numbers of which had 
by this time considerably increased, led the way into 
one of the foulest of the thoroughfares, the entrance 
to which was arched; the rookeries it contained 
were of the vilest character, and were only fit for 
vermin to breed in. In a garret, in one of these 
dens, lay a woman on the ground—a woman so thin 
and emaciated as to cause sighs of compassion to 
escape from the breast of Sassafras. Coltsfoot 
knelt by the side of the woman, whose only cover- 
ing was a brown gown, torn, tattered, faded —fit for 
a dunghe ap. 

**She is dead,” said Coltsfoot. 

The man who had first pronounced her so cast a 
look ot triumph at the doubters. 

** What was her complaint?’ asked Sassafras, in 
a whisper to Coltstoot; but his whisper was heard, 
and the question answered by the man, who lifted 
the woman’s bare arm, and ran his hand along the 
sharp bones. 

‘Starvation, my boy,’ replied the man; ‘ that | 
was her complaint. A pretty time of the year todi e 
of that disease, eh?” 

‘It is true, I am afraid,’ said Coltsfoot, answer- 
ing Sassafras’s eloquent look of pity. 
this? A child?” 





t’’? demanded 


Truly, his eyes had lighted on a child, a baby of 
six months, who was asleep in a corner of the 
room. The baby was covered by a piece of rough 


sacking. 
* Ah,” said a woman, ‘ 


wonder, was clean; this was cles arly to be seen, for 


when (Coltsfoot let the piece of sacking fall to the 


ground, the child was discovered to be perfectly | 
naked. 


‘Give him to me,” said the woman, and as she 
relieved Coltsfoot of his burden, the baby opened 
his eyes, and gazed upon the group, and upon the 


body of his dead mother lying on the ground. 
‘Little Dick!" 


sir. . 
With sad hearts, Coltsfoot and Sassafras walked 
away from the fevered thoroughfares towards the 


country-lanes. 
‘*Cunning little Dick!" 


grown into? But I know—alas! | know. 


He would have been filled even with a deeper 


Only to you, dear lad, would I express } 


id a man, stepping forward. ‘* That ; 


‘But what is 


this is Dick—little Dick." 
Coltstoot took the child in his arms, who, tora 


exclaimed the woman, tenderly, 
“ Cunning little Dick! I'll take care of him to-night. 
7 


mused Coltsfoot. ‘‘ Poor | 
naked little mortal! If you happen to see him when 
you return from your travels, what will he have 
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but the expressions on their faces were 1 t all 
The ta of | Ww grave, a hie er 
bow across the st! swith a the htfu i us 
} ttle } move mid ) i 
response to tl musi | el face i 
t hand, Was L of n id sparkl 
eves, lie le er body da 1 to tl n ind 
she swaved tl wav and that with gra il yous 
You see,” said Coltsfoot, in explanation, ‘ Iris 
has the cares of a familyupon her; responsibility 
makes het serious and grave.”’ 
rhe air being finished, the children stood in quiet 
expectation of reward. They were not disap 
pointed; a good many gave, the gifts being very 





small. One woman, putting a halfpenny into het 
baby’s hand, caused the litthe one to bend over to 
Iris, and directed the gift; and when Iris kissed 
the baby, the woman herself stooped down to the 
tiny bread-winners, and kissed them in her motherly 
way. 
A better scene than the last,’ said Coltsfoot. 

He did not make himself known to the children, 
but he and Sassafras followed them quietly out of 
the street. When they reached a retired spot, lris 
paused, and tucking her violin under her arm, pro- 
ceeded with a business air to count their gains. 
She nodded and nodded again with satistaction, and 

! then the two children, with their arms round each 
other's necks, walked home, singing softly. 

‘IT should like to say good-by to them,” said 
Sassafras, wistfull ‘] may never see them 
again.” 

‘Don’t say good-by,” replied Coltstoot; ‘* it 
makes children sad. Wish them a merry Clhirist- 

| mas instead. Be-ides, we shall see them again. 
They are coming to the cottage to-night.” 
Sassafras ran after the children, and embraced 
; them, and when he went away left good wishes 
behind him, aud something more tangible, which he 
| slipped unobserved into Iris’s pocket. As he and 
| Coltsfoot entere a the lane in which Ragged Robin 
i} and Bluebell lived, sounds of merriment floated to- 
wards them. Robin s loud laugh could be plainly 
heard, and when they were closer to the house, 
Bluebell’s sweeter voice greeted them. She was 





singing a simple song of the season, and Sassafras | 


and Coltsfoot listened outside until the last line was 
sung, and then clapped their hands in applause, 
and cried, ‘‘ Bravo! Bravo!’’ All the family rushed 
to the door, and also some neighbors who had 
been invited. ‘* Here they are—here thé Vv are "7 
they shouted ; and they had a scramble and a race 
along the narrow lane alter Coltsfoot and Sassa- 
fras, who pretended that they wanted to run away. 
rhe wrens, in their warm nests in the chimneys, 
must have been astonished at the noise which 
awoke them, and as they raised their heads lazily 
from their beds of brown moss must have looked 
} at each other with an air of ** What's all this 
about?’ The Christmas party returned to the 
house in a merry cluster, filling the air with their 
laughter. Some of the older wrens, who were well 
acquainted with them, doubtless thought to them- 
selves, ‘* Ah, that’s tagged Robin's Ho! ho! ho! 
harsh, and wild, and unruly; and that’s his father’s 
creak, like a door with rusty hinges; and that’s 
his mother’s eackle, He! he! he! and that is Blue- 
bell’s tender voice—her laugh is like music let us 
listen a litthke longer to it; and that’s Coltsfoot's 
Ha! ha! ha!—why, he laughs like a boy to-night! 
and that’s Sassatras’s voice, low and soft. What 
makes it so sad and pensive? He is generally very 
j merry. Ah, if they knew what we know, they 
wouldn't make so free with him!’ For these dis- 
creet old wrens had friends and reiations living in 
the warm chimneys of the King’s palace, and were 
in the habit of visiting them very often—being but 
flighty creatures as you may guess; and there they 
had seen Myrtle in his proper form of Prince Sassa- 
fras, and consequentiy knew of the deception he 
was practicing upon Robin and Coltstoot and Blue- 
bell and the rest. They chattered about it among 
themselves. ‘* What does he do it for!’ they asked 
of one another, without being able to furnish a suf- 
ficient explanation. ‘ It is perfectly inexplicable,” 
said one old wren, who had been born in the royal 
chimneys—indeed, in the very chimney of the bed- 
room where Sassafras slept—and whose courtly 
airs were a sight to behold; she never came to 
dinner with her feathers ruffled! ‘It is perfectly 
inexplicable! I can’t make it out. A Prince, who 
| is in the enjoyment of every luxury, and who has 
his drawers filled with silks and laces and furs, 
| to associate on terms of familiarity with such 
common persons as Ragged Robin and his family! 
With Ragged Robin, who hasn't a second pair 
of breeches to *  ** Hush! hush!’ interrupted 


' 





a staid old wren, who looked after the pro- | 


prietics. “To his common legs,’ continued the 
court wren, in a stately way; ‘‘and with a per- 
| son like that Coltsfoot, who teaches abe to a lot 
| of dirty ragged brats, and gives medicine and trash 
| to a parcel of old women! Our Prince to associate 
with such-like! I don’t know what we're coming 
to!’ But an equally outspoken old wren, who had 
been born in the cottage chimney, and who had 
lived a happy life there, resented this with spirit. 
* And pray, madame,” she cried to the court wren, 


‘who are you that you should think the Prince | 


demeans himself by coming to us for a few hours 
now and then? And who are you that you should 
try to take away the character of honest Robin 
and our good Coltsfoot? Let me tell you that the 
Prince is never so happy as when he is with us; 1 
have heard lim say so as we were taking away our 
dinner, which he spread on the sill for us.’’ The 
| court wren cocked her head disdainfully, and looked 
straight before her into vacancy, as though there 
; were no such bird in existence as the cottage wren. 


| But the cottage wren was not to be put down in | 


this way. ‘You!’ she continued, ‘‘ with your 
stuck-up ways and your gr und airs! Who are you, 
I should like to know Because you happen to be 
hatched in a royal chimne y, you think yourself of 
more ¢ rey quence than your betters!’ In short, 
they had a desperate quarrel, which was not con- 
fined to themselves. All the other birds joined in, 
and such a chattering and a whistling were heard 
in the royal chimneys, that it was a mercy some- 
thing dreadful did not occur to the walls. The 





sorrow had any foreshadowing fallen upon him of | UPShot of it was that a breach occurred in their 
another Christmas night in the years to come, | friendship, and for eight whole days the cottage 
when he and Sassatras and Cunning Little Dick | Wrens and the court wrens were not on speaking 
met for the second time, in another place, and un- | terms. It must be confessed that when the quarrel 
der other circumstances. Night stole upon them | W@S patched up, it was the cottage wrens who had 
as they walked. to eat humble pie; they could not resist the only 
“Come,” said Coltstoot, with an affectionate | Opportunity they had of hearing the delicious bits 
pressure of his companion’s arm, ‘let us banish | 0 fashionable scandal which the court wrens always 
melancholy thought. We are in a purer air now.” had on the tips of their tongues. 
| Well, these cottage wrens heard Ragged Robin 
IV. | and the rest making merry on this Christmas night, 
and made their remarks on what was going on. 
: , | But they did not see everything. The best room in 
NE heavens were full of stars, which shone | the cottage was lighted up by means of wooden 
brightly through the frosty air. Sounds of | hoops, which were suspended flat from the ceiling, 
niusic fell upon their ears, and as their way lay in | and around the rims of which were stuck Christinas 
that direction they walked towards it. | candles of all colors. There were holly and mistle- 
** Can you guess who are playing?’ asked Colts- | toe on the walls, and on the mantelpiece, and over 
foot, with a bright smile, stepping briskly along. | the door, and in the passages 
A lite crowd of persons stood around the play- | where from the ceiling, so that there were plenty 
ers, and Sassafras, peeping through, saw Iris and | of opportunities. How many kisses were given it | 
Lucerne with their violins at their shoulders. The | would be impossible to say, for nobo dy stood on 
little girls bore a great resemblance to each other, | ceremony, and least of all Bluebell, who was fond 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT AT THE COTTAGE. 


, and hans ging every- | 


of being kissed. So the night passe ad merrily until 


ind langhing together. Such a joy he had never 


it was time for Sassafras to leave, and * good-by ’ tasted. lhe imag of his father as he saw it wag 
id not been said. Coltsfoot saw that Sassatras | the image of a man so gross and fat that he a t 
could not say the word before stranger groaned as he made a step towards his eatriag 
‘Let us walk together down oe lane,” he said. | man maguilicently dressed, with dozens of glitter: 
Come, Bluebell, take Mvyrtle’s hand ; come along, orde upon his breast (rders bestowed 
Robin: we four will be enough.” him because of his deeds in war, of his a 
He whispered to Sassafras that he would tell the | ments in art, of his efforts in the cause of hu 


mother and father lhey walked down the lane, 


No: bestowed upon him because he was a 


and at the foot of it Sassafras bade good-by—to | and which would well have graced him had he 
Ragved Robin first, who, when he understood that | worthy of his high position. A man with a pur 
he was about to lose his friend, fairly blubbered, and ice and hanging cheeks, who drank of the | 
ran off to hide his grief. ; who ate of the Ber and whose life was one 


‘Going away!’ exclaimed Bluebell. ‘* Where 


splendid misery—truly, a man to be = sin 
pitied, and more to be pitied because of the s; 


to 

It was a difficult matter to make the little maid | did opportunities which were his, and which | 
understand why it was imperative that Sassafras | been so miserably wasted But this picture 
should go away to foreign countries: she thought | from the mind of Sassafras, and raising in its st 
one country was enough to live in, she said But | an ideal image of his father, he sank to the gg 


the word had to be ) pom u, despite her ignorance 
of necessary thing 


and shed tears for his loss. 


Early the next day he and his retinue turned their 


‘] will never forget you, Bluebell,” said Sassa faces towards No-land, and when they reached 


| fras, “* and | want you to think a little of me when [| they found the nation in deep mour 








am away, and to love me a little.” bereavement it had sustained. Sassafras felt a 
‘T'll love you always—always,” said the little | strange thrill as he set t once more upon 
maid, her tears flowing fre¢ ly. for these young, | native land. He had let i boy: he returned t 

tender hearts are easily touched, and suffer more | ita man. Whether his heart was changed yo 
than we are aware, “ and I'll think of you day and | see for yourself as you proceed. But that it 1 


night.” stirred to tender emotion as he trod the steps of tl 


Here is a little present for you that I want you 
to wear, so that you can’t forget me if you try to.’ 

He produced a very thin ao slender gold chain, | 
of trifling value, at the end of which a small gold 
heart was attached. He placed the chain round her 
neck, and kissed her; the picture of her pretty, 
child’s face raised to his, with the tears swimming 
in her eyes, and her soft red lips asking for another 
kiss, recurred to him many and many a time during 
the years of his travels, and he loved to linger on 
the memory. The stars were glittering above and 
around them, and in his memory he never saw Blue 
bell’s face with the daylight shining on it, but 
always in a framework of stars onsuch a soft, clear, 
tender night as this was. 

And now, dear lad,’ said Coltsfoot, with a 
strong, firm grasp of the Prince’s hand, ** good by, 
and God bless you! 

* Gaod-by,” I never shall for- 
get what you have shown me this day.”’ 

He turned to go, and lingered still, and a few more 
words Were spoken. Then Coltsfoot, with a pain at 
his heart, lett him swiftly and abruptly, and an 
important chapter in the Prince’s life came to an 
end 


sobbed Sassafras ; ‘ 


“ 


IKE WHITE FINGERS BECKONING THE DEAD, 


THERE he traveled, and what he saw, there is 
\ no room here to describe. When the first pangs 

grief were assuaged, he enjoved with keen plea 
sure the new scenes through which he passed. New 
countries, new customs, new communities, passed 
before him, as it were, and he kept his eyes open. 
But it was rarely that a prince traveled as he 
traveled, with such modesty and unostentation. His 
chief pleasure was to wander from one place to 
another in an unpretending way, unknown and 
unobserved, but not unobserving. He was not 
outwardly demonstrative, and his time-servers 
said among themselves that they were afraid his 
travels were not doing him any good. They told 
stories of the travels of other princes and royal 
personaves whose course was marked by the most 
magnificent display. This town was one blaze of 
light when a certain prince entered it by night; the 
houses of that town were festooned with flowers, 
which hung from every roof and garlanded the 
thoroughfares. Here a wonderful entertainment 
was given in honor of Prince So-and-so, whom the 
inhabitants had never seen before and never would 
see again, and for whom they did not care a jot; 
there all the inhabitants had journeyed out of the | 
town to meet Prince So-and so, and meeting him 
when he was within four miles of the gate, ran 
before his carriage all the way, filling the air with 
huzzas, and behaving as frantically as they could 
have behaved if the greatest and most precious | 
blessings which heaven could bestow had fallen | 
upon them. 

How different it was with Prince Sassafras! His 
most earnest desire was to be allowed to ramble 
quietly through the strange countries in which he 
was traveling, and to avoid public display. Often in | 
his wanderings and musings did he see two tiny 
mites of children playing the violin in the streets of 
No-land—one with a grave and thoughtful face, the | 
other with a face flushed with delight; often did he 
conjure up a picture of the woods round about his | 
palace in No-land, and see himself and Coltsfoot | 
walking slowly through them, as they had done on 
that memorable Christmas Day, when the beautiful 
white snow rimmed every leafand branch with pure 
and glistening lines; often and often did he see a 
sweet little face raised to his, set in a framework of 
bright stars, which were scarcely brighter than the 
tears that shone in the large blue eyes. He fed 


| upon these memories as he grew to manhood; and 


months and years passed. The seasons marched 

royally onwards; the primroses rose from their 

beds; the violets opened their eyes and peeped | 
through the hedges, making the air fragrant; the | 
buds laughed into blossoms ; the hills were crowned 

with flowers; the golden corn grew gray as the | 
waves of the wind passed over it; the vines were 

heavy: the leaves grew old and died; the soit snow 

fell and filled the churchvards with white phantoms ; 

the icicles made the valleys radiant with wondrous 

beauty. Until one day a courier, with his hair 

wildly blowing about his face, rode into the midst 

of the nobles of the suite and cried: 

‘The King of No-land is dead!” 

When they recovered their breath, they hastened 
to the Prince, and found him lying idly by the side 
of a laughing brook, to which he was whispering 
soft and tender words. They approached hin 
humbly and reverently. 

* Your Gracious Majesty,’ they said, and knelt 
on one knee before him. 

He started to his feet and gazed at them with 
wild eyes. He comprehended the meaning of their 
attitude, and he trembled with fear and awe. 

“My father * and he faltered, 

They hung their heads, and one or two contrived | 
to squeeze a tear—heaven only knows how they 
managed it—which they allowed to hang upon their 
eyelashes, so that their new king might see and 
remember. But he saw nothing real; he stood 
alone in the midst of tumultuous clouds. He was | 
not even aware that he had waved his attendants 
away, and that they had obeyed him. His father 
was dead! He could not recall one tender word or 
look which had ever been bestowed upon him by } 
the dead king, whose state and duties now devolved 
on himself. Not one. Love between them had | 
been a dead letter. He had often watched the 
children of peasants playing with their fathers: he 
had often seen common men carrying their children | 
on their shoulders; he had heard words from | 
mothers’ lips which had thrilled him with tumultn- | 
ous pain; he had listened to a childish prattle which | 


| 


| had brought a strange yearning to his heart; he | 


had peeped into cottage-windows and seen happy 
family groups there, and had heard them singing 


at once be stated. It was eve 


| from head to toot. Into the woods 


palace in which his boyhood had been passed 


and saying that he wished to be alone for the n 
he lett his courtiers art ind strolled out 
himself, wrapped ina cloak which concealed h 














memories he strolled, and pause hefor the old 
elm-tree which he had climbed for the fir { 
many a year ago. How well he rememb 1 all 
the incidents of that day: his meeting witl | 
Robin, the changing of their clothes, tl g 
minutes he had spent while sitting 1 hy 

there they were above him } he ¢ | 
hardly fancy what had been so cl to him tl 
the folding arms waiting to receive him, and th 
fantastic S, the initial of his name! He iW, 
however, the tutors and time-servers star cr 


beneath the tree, while he, dressed in’ Ro) 

ragged clothes, sat in the branches above ther 
he heard the ery of the old courtier as the mar 
dropped upon his bald pate : he heard th hiot 
Act read, with its mighty wa nit 
memory he scrambled down the tree, and = told 
again the story of Pimpernel. Although it was 
Winter, and a soft snow was falling, he did not feel 
eold. He made his way slowly to tlhe stream, so 
bright and beautiful in the Summer with its flor 


| and mossy banks, so white and solemn now; then 


he walked in tender, thoughtful mood towards 


village where Coltsfoot lived. He did not inter to 
make himself known; he wished, for the present 
only to look on the cottage whet sluebell and 
Ragged Robin lived, and, if possible, to cate 1 
glimpse of the faces of those dear iriends H 1 
to pass a churchyard on his way, and as | 


proached this place he heard music in the air. It 


was hight now, and he walked along, satisfied that 
if he were seen he would not be recognize Lhe 
sounds of music grew louder as h pproached 


closer to the churchyard, and when he was « 

up to it he was surprised to find that the persons 
who were playing were playing in that solemn 
place. It must be so, for there were no lights in 
the windows of the quaint old chureh which « 

looked the graves. Sassafras peered into the churel 
yard to discover the players, but he could not at 
first distinguish “the m from the tombstones. All 
those tombstones were covered with soll snow, 
and some stood firm and straight, like soldiers on 
the watch, and some were bent and decrepit, like 


| old, old men whose time had come. Three or four 


trees were in the churchyard, and their bare and 
naked branches were like w hite fingers heckoni 

the dead. One tree, which was branchless, and 
whose top was slightly bowed to earth, lo ked hi 

a giant ghost in a white shroud. And round about 
them all, and among the trees and tombstones, 
floated the strains of the music, lingering tenderly 
here and there, and gliding softly away like spirits. 
Sassatras stepped quietly into the churchyard, and 
the music came to meet him, and conducted him to 
the spot where the players stood. Ther were 
three of them, all girls, and they were standing 
round a newly-made grave. A singular sensation 
of faintness came upon him as he recognized t 


| children Iris, Lucerne and Daisy, and as he remem- 


bered that Coltsfoot was their best friend. C ld 
it be Ais grave that they were standing hy? Duisy, 
the youngest, was the image of Iris, as he saw her 
last on Christmas Day, and Iris herself, a Jittl 
woman twelve years of age now, drew her bow 
across the strings with the same old grave thought 
ful air. They did not know a stranger was near 
them until their rom was finished. ‘Lhen, see 


a tall shadow close by, they started in alarm, and 

Iris, with a rapid motion, drew Daisy to her sid 
“Do not be frightened,’ said) Sassalras, dis 

guising his voice: “1 am_a friend. 1 heard music 


as I passed, and I came closer to listen, Your 
name is Iris?" 

‘Yea, air,”’ 

And you are Lucerne ?" 

Lucerne courtesied. 

* And this is iittle Daisy ?”’ 

Daisy looked up at his tall shadow withont fear; 
his kind voice had reassured .* m. Sassafras held 
out a piece of money to them, but Tris shi ank back, 
and refused the gift. He understood at once that 
they were engaged in a labor of love, and he put 
the money in his pocket again. Then he remem- 
bered that when he last saw them their mother 
was ill. 

** Your mother is well and strong, I hope?” he 
said. He was speaking to friends of yesterday ; It 
did not seem to him thi it years had passed. 

“Mother is there,” said Iris pointing to the 
grave; ‘* we are playing to her. She likes to hear 

Iris said this quite seriously. 

The tears came into Sassatras’s eyes; this tribute 
of love for the dead touched him deeply. 

‘Was this the last air you intended to play?” he 
asked. 

‘No, sir: mother’s favorite tune is to come.” 

‘*Shall I disturb you if | remain? If 1 do, say 
so, and I will go away.” 

In answer, Iris tapped gently on her violin with 
her bow, and the other little ones fell into pos tion 
immediately. They played for half an hour, Sassa 
fras standing quietly by: and then, as they walked 
side by~side softly out of the echurebyard, he 
quired after his friends. He found that there had 
been other deaths during his absence, Iluebells 
father and mother were both gone, and she, Rolin, 
Coltsfoot, and his old mother, all lived together now 
in one cottage. 

“We go there often,’’ said Iris: ‘‘ they were very 
good to poor mother, who was bedridden for v 
and they are very good to us. We all love t 
dearly, don’t we, Lucerne—don’t we, Daisy ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ they answered, with eager all 
tion. 

‘ Coltsfoot used to come,”’ 


continued Iris, “and 


sit with mother regularly, and Bluebell came oiten 
too, and made nice things for us. 


Lucerne and | 
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how to read and write ; Coltsfoot taught us, | to be applied! To grasp the jeweled hand of pov- | could see him emerge from it by the back door, I tinnes unabated ;" ‘‘ His most gracious Majesty is 


























| he is teaching Daisy new. He will never take | erty - Well, as you say, my Lord Crabtree, | which he generally did a few minutes after entering | no worse ;"’ ‘‘ His most gracious Majesty is no bet- 
from us. Before mother died, she kissed | the lady must wait. But I can visit her in the after-) the lodge. Here, having provided himself with | te1 :’ **No change to report: His most gracious 
than onee, and told us he was the best | noon.” suitable clothes, he transformed himself from a | Majesty has eaten his dinner.’’ In this way the 
it ever drew breath. Didn't she say those ‘* Pardon me, Your Majesty. This afternoon you | king into a very common person, and in this dis- | appe and anxiety of the subjects of King Sas 
words, Lucerne lhe best man that ever | have to preside at a meeting of the Oldiogyarians, | guise he went wherever his fancy took him. It | safras were in some measure appeased 
it! \nd he is. Then mother asked us | to hear the record of the precious discovery made | took him, soon after he was crowned, to the school And all this while King Sassafras, quite unaware 
ud play by her grave sometimes, and | by the Royal Snufftakers concerning the exact date | which Coltsfoot kept in the village. A hundred | of the excitement he was creating, was laughing in 
us to keep good, and be kind to one another.”’ | on which the death of King Musty took place.’ boys and girls were busily employed in producing | his sleeve. 
lo these and other outpourings Sassatras listened * King Musty, who reigned insome out-of-the-way | that strange babel of sound, without which com He was shamming illness, not for the first time, 
ha full J and when he was about to leave | place more than three thousand years ago! And | mon children cannot learn to spell r-a-t rat, c-a-t | for the purpose of having a few hours’ quietude. 
he hether they would let him give the Royal Snufftakers have been thirty years fixing | cat, and so on, when Sassafras presented himself | He saw no other way of being let alone for a short 
il ll up their faces re idily and | the date! Drawing salaries all the time, and caus- | at the door, The sunlight was streaming across | while. There was not the least cause for anxiety. 
them tenderly, and wished them Good- | ing snutf to rise in the market. Precious discovery | the desk by which Coltsfoot sat, serious and | He was as wellin health as you and ! are, but he 
Good-night, Good night,” they said. But | indeed! Worthy of my reign! My Lord Crabtree, | thoughtlul as usual. He started up when he saw | was wearied almost to death by the sites and cere 
Wl on v a dozen yards, when a thought | answer me a question.” Sassafras, and ran towards him with eager glad- | monies given in honor of the King of Kings, and in 
1 to him, and he turned back. Tearing his ‘*T am all ears, your most gracious Majesty.’ ness which he had had to play so prominent a part. He 
stopped, and said, ‘‘ Here is the geutle- ‘You are not complimentary to yourself, my ‘Welcome! Welcome !”’ he cried. ‘‘ How you | had during all that time been disgusted with him 
t lord. Do you think that these thirty years of labor | have grown! Now you will have plenty to tell | self for having had to do this, and that in the way 
ue one told me,” he said, “that Bluebell has | on the part of the Royal Snufftakers have been | me. Are you going to stay at home? Are your | of pumped-up hospitality to this barbarian; for, 
lehain. Is it true? profitably spent Now, do you? Ordo you think | travels over?” entertaining as he did a profound contempt for this 
Oh, yes,” replied Iris: ‘* such a beautiful one! | as 1 do, that both the time and money might have Yes,’’ answered Sassafras, as they stood with | man, and a profound horror of his ideas and _no- 
id si wears it regularly every Sunday. And | been better applied?” their hands upon each other's shoulders, gazing | tions, Sassafras would have been inclined to teach 
e's a little heart at the end of it. I know, Lord Crabtree fussed and fidgeted, but could not | aflectionately into each other's eyes; ‘ and I will him a different lesson from that which he must have 
iuse she has shown me,” | find words to shape a fitting reply. He made an | see you as often as I can, learned during his visit. However, on this point 
Phat’s right.’ said Sassafras, in a glad tone; } attempt to evade the subject. Thus the old intercourse was renewed, and the | he had, if he wanted any peace, to keep his opinion 
d-night, children, good-night.’ ‘Your most gracious Majesty, it is time to dress | old friendship, which had never been broken, came | to himself, and he was heartily glad when the bar- 
t, unseen by them, he followed them to their | for the fouudation-stone.,’ into active play again. Sassafras had taken the | barian ruler quitted the shores of No-land, and the 
home, taki upon himself the offices of But answer me, my lord. J will put it another | precaution to have his clothes made of such mate- | absurd and senseless pomp was at an end. 
or to these little ones. Even when they | way. Is not the well-being of those who live to-day | rial as ordinary people use, and he managed clev-| He was alone now in his private apartment. 
eve safely housed, he did not depart, but lingered | of more importance than those who liyed three thous erly enough to thoroughly preserve his incognito. | Books and papers were scattered on the floor and 
out the place, thinking of them with tender- | sand years ago How he spent his stolen hours, which were not | on the sofa on which he was lying. He had been 
and an hour afterwards, when the two Still Lord Crabtree could not reply. He saw that | many, need not here be set down in detail. He | reading for fully two hours, and Ins desire that he 
nger children were abed and asleep, he peeped the King was in one of his strange humors, aud he | went about with Coltsfoot, and learnt many things, | should be undisturbed had thus far been obeyed. 
mgh a chink in the shutters, impelled to do so | Was tearful of aggravating it. of which he would have been entirely ignorant had | On his features, as he read, were exhibited sigus of 
the sound of musical chords which came from |  ‘ Nay, but my Lord Crabtree, I will be answered | he confined himself to the routine of duties and | doubt and perplexity, and he was so deeply inte- 
hin the cottage. There he saw Iris, partly un- | in some way, or if you cannot answer, I will make | pleasures which belonged to his kingly office. He | rested in his pursuit as not to hear a knock at the 
sed, tuning her violin softly, and with a beauti- | you understand. Come to this window. What do | renewed his acquaintanceship with Ragged Robin, | door, thrice repeated. Presently, with caution and 
expression on her face, you see” who was a woodman now, as his father was before | timidity, the door was opened. 
s you, little one!" he murmured, and ‘Your most gracious Majesty's private garden.”’ | him, with Coltsfoot’s mother, Dame Endive, and} ‘* Your most gracious Majesty 
d home to his palace with a happy heart. | How does it look Is it fair to the eye, is it | with Bluebell, who had grown into a beautiful girl, | It was Lord Crabtree who spoke. The King 
|} pleasant to every sense ?”* bright, joyous, happy, and as innocent as a | looked up and frowned. Then he remembere : that 
Vi. ; ‘Your Majesty, it is a most delightful pros- | bird. Ragged Robin had become more than | he was sick, and he put his hand to his head, and 
pect.” ever learned in the life of the woods; he could | groaned. Lord Crabtree’s face assumed an ex- 
oe SSSSe Te WELED HAND OF POVERTY. ‘There are flowers there of every kind, you see. | shut his eyes, and show you more marvels than you | pression of most anxious sympathy. 
(ASSAPRAS was king, and the loval subjects of | [t requires no great stretch of the imagination, | had ever dreamt of. With his father’s ax he had | ‘* Your Majesty still suffers, I regret to see.”’ 
Ss No-land thre » their caps. Thines went on | ™Y aon, ( rabtree, to imagine that garden a king- | inherited his father’s grievance—the sigh for two | King Sassafras groaned again, and shifted his 
wal, and notw tanding the difference in the | de - | shillings a week more. Now, to speak the truth, | pos — fretfully. 
‘ter of the r who rulea yesterday, and aT is a kingdom, Your Majesty,” said Lord Crab- | and to state the case exactly asit stood, Robin really ‘** Will your most gracious Majesty see the royal 
ruler who ruled to-day, everything to-day | tree, thinking that an exhibition of enthusiasm | was receiving precisely two shillings a week more | ieee ians ?”’ 
the same as it was yesterday. Thousands | Would please his royal master; ‘‘a kingdom of | than his father had received; but this did not ‘No, my lord. Repose is what | require—per- 
men were butehered “in cold blood in the | beauty?” } matter—it was two shillings a week more than | fect repose. Solitude is the only medicine that can 
of civilization, fortunes were won and lost ‘You are right. It is a kingdom of beauty, and | he wanted. Will this grievance, which has a/|do me any good—with no one to worry me- with 
ndlers made millions by lies and trickery, and | although there are numbers of the commonest flow- | general application, ever be remedied, and will | no old chatterpate to set my head a-singing.’ 
ve to earn popularity by spendng a little of | es in it, the eye dwells with pleasure on them. It is | the world ever be set right in this respect? With | Lord Crabtree did not take the hint—being too 
ir stolen money in a public way, and persons | #5 you see, my lord, peopled with grandees and | the three small fiddlers, Iris, Lue rne, and Daisy, dull, perhaps, to understand it : 
ed and lost salvation according to circum- | Commoners. All classes are represented. The dainty | Sassafras contracted a great friendship ; they did The roys il physicians have held a consultation 
inces, maiden and the flaunting madame, the prince and | not recognize him as the person who had addressed | upon the state of Your Majesty's health.” 
Sassafras was king. Everybody bowed and bent | the peasant are there. Some are decked outin the | them in the churchyard, for he had disguised his “ ‘That is the fifth to-day. lear! dear. Why do 
him. His nobles listened with fervor to | most gorgeous colors, some have but two or three | voice on that occasion, and he was covered with | they trouble themselves so much?” 
ry breath he drew. Every beat of his pulse, modest tints. How sweet those lilacs are! How | his large cloak from head to foot. When they saw * The trouble’s a pleasure,’ said Lord Crabtree, 


ery look, every motion, Was indexed. When he | refreshing those humble wallflowers! There is mo- | him coming they would run to the door, and Daisy | quoting a common form of politeness, and unaware 
went to bed and when he rose—when he yawned | desty, there is pride, there is humility, there is | would leap into his arms, and Lucerne would take | of its inappropriateness on the present occasion. 
e how much he ate and how | atrogance. But, observe: modesty thrives, and is | tight hold of the hem of his coat, and wouldn't let They say that your gracious Majesty reads too 


Vile 1 i rit 
1 he drank—when he sneezed and when he | beautiful; humbleness is not humiliated. Nothing is | go, and Iris would welcome him in her quieter | much.” 
biew his royal nos every word he spoke and its trodden down, or crushed into deformity ; room and | tashion. These three little maidens were deeply in ‘** The royal physicians are a set of—very worthy 
lection—every twinge. every grimace, every | Opportunity are given to them to grow up in health | love with him, and it was arranged that when | fellows. But tell me, my Lord Crabtree, should 
re recorded in the’ royal hooks by | and strength, and they all lift their heads after their | Daisy and Lucerne grew up he should marry them | not a king make himself acquainted with what goes 
lous servants for the enlightenment of future | Various temperaments, and enjoy the blessings of life. | both, and set the laws of No-land at defiance. If I | on in his kingdom ?”’ 
erations. They are Nature’s children, and Nature smiles on | were to tell you that in his lodge the King of ‘It is scarcely necessary, Your Majesty,”’ replied 
Dear, dear!’ he often exclaimed, “ why don't allalke. Notsovery long ago, my Lord Crabtree, | No-land kept private stores of sweetmeats, with | Lord Crabtree; ‘‘ Your Majesty is in the happy 
i let me alone ?”* : this that we see before us was waste land; now itis | which he would cram his pockets when he went to ! position of being spared the trouble of thinking. 


\ pimple on his nose, a whitlow on his finger, a | ¢iVilized, and the living creatures of all grades and | see these three small children, whose boots were | You are surrounded by servants who joyfully take 
n that troubled hima little, were nationalcalami- | degrees with which it is peopled are bright and patched, and whose socks and stockings were | that labor upon themselves.” 


. Everybody talked of him, morning, noon, | happy. What makes them so, my iord ?”’ darned and darned until they had lost all likeness of ** Servants such as yoursell, my Lord Crabtree.” . 
d night, and his ears wete continually burning. Lord Crabtree pondered deeply, and cocked his | their original selves, you would scarcely believe it | ©‘ Such as myself, Your Majesty.” 
He was publie property, and no rest wes given him, | left eye towards the darkest corner of the royal perhaps ; but it is true, nevertheless, and true, also, * Servants who cut and measure my life as a 
It he showed only the’ tip of his nose in the open | Ceiling: but intelligence did not dawn upon him that some of the very pleasantest hours in his life | tailor cuts and measures his cloth. But we live 
he was run after. and pointed at, and cheered | from that quarter, and he was ¢ ompe lled to say were passed in the society of these humble little | two lives, my lord.’ 
nd cheered again and again. ‘1 do not know, Your Majesty.” | maidens, who, at his bidding, would stand before ‘*] do not understand your gracious Majesty.” 
Dear, dear!" he cried, with his fingers in his ‘7 will tell you. By the mercy of the good God | him and play their sweetest melodies. It was “An outer and an inner life. My outer life you 
ears,“ what a noise! Is this the normal state of | that reigns over all’’—the King bowed his head | a scene worth witnessing, and had it become known | may cut and measure and snip; but my inner 
things in the public thoroughfares? Are my sub- | Teverently—‘‘ it is the gardeners who make this | that Sassafras, King of No-land, could be seen on | life ’—and King Sassafras touched his head and his 
jects always screaming thus?” . kingdom fair to the eye and pleasant to every | certain occasions sitting ona stool in the kitchen | heart—‘‘is my ‘own, and no tape of yours shall 
\nd as he rede alone he bowed. as he had been | Sense. It is they who see that nothing is trodden | listening to the fiddling of these poor children, | measure it.”’ 
taught, this way and that, this way and that, unti] Gown and crushed into deformity ; it is they who | a large number of persons would doubtless have Lord Crabtree bowed, vainly striving to banish 
ericks came in his back, and he felt like a miserable | See that room and good opportunity are given to | assembled outside the door. | the look of alarm which had overspread his features 
dervish who had condemned himself to bend and | to all. They attend to their kingdom regularly, Just about that time, the newspapers of No-land | when King Sassafras had touched his forehead. 
bow until the last breath was out of him. He was | devotedly and wise iy every morning and evening. | were filled with the accounts of the approaching ‘*Theretore,’’ continued the King, ‘‘I deem it 


competled also to smile for such a length of time | And observe; it is the weakest flowers that receive | visit of a barbarian king, who reigned over an | necessary to learn what my subjects are doing 
rether that he felt as if his features were waxed | the greatest care and tenderness. Under that care | insignificant number of persons in a far-distant land. | how arts and learning progress, or whether they do 
into erin-curves, and as if he should never be able | they grow strong; they thrive, and their lives are | This king, who had never been out of his own | progress—how my subjects amuse themselves— 
to get the wrinkles out of his eyelids again, Al] | Pleasant to themselves and to those around them. | country, and who had the miserable presumptionto | what changes are being made in the social life— 
this was very annoying and distasteful to him, | lat garden represents the present; and the gar- | call himself the King of Kings, as though he were | whether the people are contented—and what views 


According to all human calculation, he ought to | deners Well, if you have any understanding | JEHOVAH, was an arrogant, proud, and tyrannical | are held by different classes. How am I to gain 
have been the happiest of the happy. It is but an | Of my parable, you need not me to tell you whom ruler, in whose presence his subjects trembled as | this knowledge’? But through one medium that I 
additional proof of the perverseness of human the gardener should represent.” | ; _ | they would have trembled before the mighty and | can see—printed paper. Books and newspapers. 
nature—although, to be sure, not one more is Lord Crabtree, with owlish wisdom, blinked his | majesty of God. He held their lives literally in the | See—here they are. Sassafras looked round 
needed—that he was as discontented a mortal as | eyes and nodded his head ; but, having no compre- | palm of his hand, and his nod was sufficient to | wearily, and repeated, ‘‘ Books and newspapers ! 
could be found in his own kingdom of No-land. hension of his royal master’s meaning, discreetly | cause a thousand heads to be struck off. He had | Books and newspape rs! My Lord Crabtree, they 

He had wit, intelligence, imagination, a good | Spoke not a word. Presently King Sassatras re- | nothing to recommend him; he was sullen, narrow- | are sufficient to drive a weak mind to idiocy. I 
heart, and large sympathies. But he had no time to | S#med: : minded, insolent, and indescribably dirty in his | have read and read until I am fairly bewildered. 

ve practical shape to his best impulses. The ‘* The meeting of the Oldfogyarians will be over | habits. Nevertheless, it was deemed necessary for | The fever of this life is too much for me. Iam 
duties of his position were so numerous and exact- | 2t Six 0" lock, will it not, my Lord Crabtree ? State reasons to recejve and entertain him, as | racked with anxiety. 1 am torn to pieces by 


that he had scarcely amoment he could call his |‘ At about that hour, Your Majesty.” though in his person were to be found the embodi- | doubt. The past and the future weigh me down. 


own, unless he stole it. and then he was told that * The evening will be pleasant. I will visit my | ment of all the virtues and the personification of all | What now is the present to me? Yesterday I was a 
everything went wrong and was turne d topsy-turvy. lady then.’’ | those great qualities by which mankind is ennobled. | monkey, and to-morrow I shall have no coals to 
‘T am the pivot then, my Lord Crabtree,” lie | ° das your most gracious Majesty forgotten that | Theretore, this miserable King of Kings was | burn!” 
said, “upon which everything turns?” you havea State dinner this evening ?"’ | received and worshiped as though he were truly a Sassafras walked about the room with a dis- 
Upon which everything turns, your most gra- “Truly,” sighed the King, ‘1 had forgotten.” | God, and if his pride and arrogance needed | turbed air; but presently, seeing Lord Crabtree’s 
cious Majesty,” gravely assented Lord Crabtree, | And murmured, ‘No rest; no peace! What are | strengthening, he could not have come toa better | anxious eyes watching him, he laughed merrily, 
You are the sun of the nation, the source of all | these papers?” | place. Guns thundered, music played, soldiers | and clapping the old nobleman on the shoulder, 
light, honor and happiness.”’ ‘This is the speech which Your Majesty will | marched, flags waved, and the streets were crowded | said in a gay tone: 


King Sassafras made a movement of impatience. read after laying the foundation-stone for the insti- | in his honor, and as the barbarian was drawn in ‘Never mind my wild words, my lord; kings 





He had just breakfasted, and Lord Crabtree, who | tution for the perpetuation of pauperism. This is la stately carriage here and there to grand enter- | must have their humors.” 
held the postof Principal and Contidential W orrye yr, | the apet ch which Your Majesty will read at the | tainments, heralded by trumpets, surrounded by | ‘* Your Majesty ’s merry mood delights me.”’ 
Was attending on his royal master. | meeting of the Oldlogyarians when the vote of | obsequious magnificence, his handsome tawny face, “A true courtier’s speech. But come, my lord, 
“My Lord Crabtree, it is a lovely morning.” 5 is passed to Your Majesty for presiding. | it ft can be said to have had any expression, you had a motive in intruding upon me.’ 
‘Your Majesty, it is king’s weather.” see,’’ observed the hing, glancing over the bore on it an expression which said, * It is well; all Indee ‘d, Your Majesty, if I might make so 
‘Even the weather, then, waits upon mc ir paps rs, ‘‘ that in both cases 1 speak from my | this flattery, all this bending and bowing, all this bold ; ; 
Lor 1 Crabtree move vd lis hands, expressing : | heart. ; : groveling and fawning, prove to me, if | needed ‘To the point, my lord; to the point. Your 
‘Who ean doubt it 7 |} ‘ Very much so, Your Majesty.” proof, that I, the ignorant barbarian, am something | motive.” 
King Sassafras |: Wg shed lightly. | King Sassafras made a sour face, as if he were | more than human, and that you are as dirt beneath But it was impossible for Lord Crabtree to come P 
‘King’s weather! Nonsense! It is evervbody’'s | SW#liowing physic, and retired to his private apart- | my feet. There are in me divine attributes which | to the point without going round about. It is the 
weather.” ‘ ~~ | ment to prepare himself for the ceremonies. | you might search for in vain among the hordes | w ay of such. 
‘It is well known, your most grae ious Majesty, of common people who assemble to do me honor.” ‘If it might please Your M: ajesty to forgive your 
upon all important occasions, that— Vil. He wore a hat which blazed with costly diamonds | Joyal servant and subject 
‘That-that-that-that, and there’s an end to it. | yg THREE SMALL FIDDLERS, IRIS, LUCERNE AND and other jewels, such as had never before been ‘You are forgiven. Proceed 
Don't prose. I should like to take a walk, and pay | si a ee ocnpas a alee | seen within so small a compass, and those men and “*T would humbly crave an audience to speak 
my respects to Nature—unattended, my Lord Crab- | DAISY. | women in No-land who led the fashion and con- | with Your Majesty privately upon a subject most 
tree, unattended. I can speak to her more appro YUT, chafing as he did, most bitterly, at the stituted ‘ society gazed with awe and worship important to yourself and to the nation—a vitai 
priately when I am alone. I have been wotully ) bondage in which he was held, he contrived to | Upon the glittering mass, and many among them subject, Your Majesty. 
heglectful of the good mother, but she will smile | steal a few hours of privaqy now and then. Ina would have been ‘gli ud of the opportunity to fall ” rheretore an unpleasant one.” 
upon me, I have no doubt.” retired part of the grounds around the Palace he | down and kiss the dirty feet of him who wore them. “ Not at all, Your Majesty ! said Lord Crabtree, 
‘Your Majesty, it is impossible.’ ; ordered a pretty lodge to be built; it was small, Not in the most solemn moments, nor on the most with a giggle. ** Pleasant and joyful! Pleasant 
‘Impossible, my lord! I am spe: hap of a lady,” | and was comfortably fitted up ; locks of an ingeni- | sacred occasions of their lives, never in their homes | and joytul! sae 
“Your Majesty, the lady must wait. ous and peculiar fashion were made, and, as no | hor in their churches, had their minds been filled | ** Pleasant and joyful! name it. j 
“My Lord Crabtree, you are insutfer ably rude.” | one possessed a key but himself, no other. person | with such worshiping adoration. With a preparatory smack of his lips, Lord Crab- 
‘What your most gracious Maje sty says cannot | could enter the retreat. He caused it to be dis- ; | tree replied: “ 
be disputed. But your Majesty has forgotten. In | tinctly understood that when he went to the lodge VIIl. ** Marriage. 


King Sassafras looked thoughtfully and gravely 
at his Confidential Worryer. 
A pleasant and sacred subjec t, my lord. 1 will 
liste n to what you have to say.” 


one hour from this you have to lay the foundation- | he Was not, under any pretense whatever, to be 
stone of the great institution for the perpetuation of | | disturbed: and so absolute and determined was he 
panperism. ‘The ceremony is most important : it in this respect, that those about him were compelled 
Will be a gay sight. The people are eager to see | to obey his command. ‘Let me but discov er,’’ he 


NO EXAMPLE OF MINE SHALL EVER WEAKEN OR 
DEGRADE IN MY PEOPLE'S EYES THE SANCTITY 
OF THE MARRIAGE BOND, 


their monarch; all the bigwigs will be present; | § aid, with stern emphasis, ‘‘ that | am watched or HE nation was ina state of extreme dejection. The King settled himself comfortably in an easv- 
eight thousand flags will wave a weleome: two | observed, and I will take proper means to punish King Sassafras was indisposed, and an import- | chair. Lord Crabtree, thus encouraged, cleared 
thousand and five hundred charity children wil] | the spy.’ They knew from his tone that he was | ant ceremonial had to be postponed to a future | his throat, and proceeded. | 
Sing the national anthem . ‘ not to be trifled with. There were two entrances | day. Bulletins were flying all over No-land, and a * Your most gracious Majesty’s health is not 
“Jn the essed hope that they may one day find | to the lodge—one in front, one at the back. The | hundred editors were writing leading articles upon | good.” ; 1 
® Shestcs wen the walls which we commence to | trees in front of the building were somewhat thinly | the subject of the King’s illness. Fresh editions of | ** Truly, my lord; 1 suffer much. What has that 
raise thisday Go-l ' scattered, but those at the back were close and | all the principal newspapers were published every | to do with the subject in hand 
“The golden tro wel is re ady; I have seenit, Your thick. From a distanee the King could be seen | hour, containing such intelligence as ‘* His most ‘Your Majesty, marriage is good for the 
M: aye sty. Itisirlaia with jewe Is of the tirst water. entering the lodge by the front entrance, but no | gracious Majesty remains in the same condition ;” health.” 


‘How approprizve i. the purpose to which it is person, unless he were set especially to watch, | The pain in his most gracious Majesty's head con- * Ah! and | am to take it as if it were a pill.” 





So 
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‘It is against all precedent, Your Majesty,” 
whimpered Lord Crabtree, in anguish. ‘1 beg, I 
implore Your Majesty to reflect !”’ 

‘No reflection is necessary. Why should I be 


“ Your Majesty's wit is transcendent. Will Your 
Majesty, looking upon me for the nonce in the light 
of a physician—and I may consider myself one on 
this subject, having lived matrimonially for seven- ; e , Tt 
and-twenty years—condescend to explain to me | deprived of a man’s dearest privilege’ My lord, 
the ordinary symptoms of your sik kness’?” will dispense with your further attendance to- 


. ¢ » 9? 
‘My symptoms! Let me think. First, my lord, day 





a general weariness.” ia 
‘Good—good. A disinclination for society. 

** Espe cially tor society that bores me, A desire | 
for solitude—a wish that I could shut the door upon 
the world, and be let alone. Then an inclination 
to make myself disagreeable, from which I am 
sure, my lord, you have suffered much. Then a 
general peevishuess, and a tendency to believe that 
most things are wrong.’ i 

‘As Lexpected, Your Majesty. A complete dis- 
organization of the system.” 

“ Precisely. Leading me to take distorted views 
of things. As, for instance, that absurd compatri- 
son of mine the other day concerning the Garden 
and the Present. You must have been much aston- 
ished, my lord, at my wild words.”’ 

‘‘T was, Your Majesty, I was. I have thought 
seriously and deeply upon Your Majesty's remarks 
about that garden—have put all my mind to them 
and I have been unable to arrive at an understand- 
ing of them.” 

‘**T do not wonder at it, my lord. Are my symp- 
toms such as you imagined ?” 

“Your Majesty, they tally exactly with the diag 
nosis I have made of Your Majesty’s health. And 
the royal physicians are with me.” 

In this way Lord Crabtree placed himself above 
the royal physicians. 

** And you still prescribe——”’ 


‘* Marriage, Your Majesty. The pleasantest | 


medicine !"’ 

‘Have you found it so, my lord?” 

Lord Crabtree winced slightly. 

‘“‘ Lady Crabtree and I are of one mind upon that, 
Your Majesty. Nothing could have been better 
nothing could have been better.” 

But his voice was not remarkable for cheerfulness 
as he made the declaration. 

“T desire uo greater happiness,’’ said King Sassa- 
fras, in a musing tone, ‘than to mate with one to 
whom my heart is arawn. <A partnership of hearts 
and souls, my lord, as well as of hands. Heaven 
upon earth must be realized in the pertect joy of 
such an union.’ 

Lord Crabtree listened with delight. All was 
going on swimmingly. 


“The wisest man, Your Majesty, that ever } 


lived— 

The fussy, fidgety manner of Lord Crabtree 
changed the King’s humor. 

“Surely the man lives not in my kingdom, my 
lord? His name?” 

‘The great King Solomon, Your Majesty. He 
who knew how to rigntly estimate all wings, spoke 
in favor of matrimony.” 

** Gave his vote for it. I cannot call to mind the 
manner or the matter of his testimony.” 

**Did he not say that a virtuous woman was @ 
crown of something to her husband’ I forget the 
precise words.” 

‘*Something in the jewel way, doubtless, as a 
woman was in question. He shvuld have known 
the value of a wife. -e had a thousand who ought 
to have stood to him in that connection.” 

‘*Has Your Majesty ever given the matter a 
thought?” inquired Lord Crabtree. 

‘| have, my lord, many and many a dream have 
I indulged in, in which | have pictured the pure 
delights which wait on mutual love. Is it possible 
that such happiness can ever be mine?’ He rose, 
and paced the room with an agitated air. ‘* Can it 
ever, ever be? Oram I doomed to be denied the 
sweetest blessing which life contains? My lord, I 
can see the woman I would fain call my queen.”’ 

**See her, Your Majesty !’’ and Lord Crabtree 
looked about him anxiously, in the fear that some 
fair nymph was concealed behind the curtains. 

‘She is here, my lord,’ said King Sassafras, 
touching his forehead, and, relieved of his fears, 


Lord Crabtree gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ If one could | 


find her now! And if there was no obstacle in the 
way!” 

He paused before Lord Crabtree, and the old 
courtier leant forward, and rubbed his hands to and 
fro upon his knees, and clucked like an old hen. | 

“ What obstacle can there be in the way, Your 
Majesty? What other gentleman in the world can 
choose as Your Majesty can choose, with the cer- 
tainty of being blessed’ Not that but the lady will 
be much more blessed. A happy, happylady! A 
queen whom all will envy!” 

And Lord Crabtree rubbed his hands more vigor- 
ously upon his shaky old knees. 

King Sassairas gazed upon him with suspicion. 

** 1 do not understand, my lord.”’ 

“If one could find her now!” chuckled Lord 


Crabtree. ‘‘ If one could find her now! Thatis what | 


Your Majesty said. He! he! he!” And having 
had his wheezy old laugh out, Lord Crabtree whis- 
pered confidentially: “ Your Majesty, we have 
found her !"’ 

The King started back, and his face grew pale 

“You have found her!"’ he echoed. 

Lord Crabtree was so enthusiastic in his purpose 
that he did not observe the expression on his royal 
master’s countenance. 

‘* We have found her, Your Majesty! A Princess 


in whose veins runs the blood of half a hundred 


kings. A Princess whose lineage will add honor 
and lustre even to the House of Sassafras. A Prin- 
cess who——”’ 


“Stop, my lord. Of what lady are you speaking?” | 


‘The Princess Calla, Your Majesty, whom you 
met, doubtless, in your travels. A girl then; a wo- 
man now. A Princess out of a thousand, Your 
Majesty! Happy, happy day!”’ 

** Say no more, my lord,” cried the King, haugh- 
tily. ‘‘So! you have measured even this part of my 
life for me. This is the union of hearts and souls 
that you propose tome. Why, my lord, you must 


think me a very puppet, or something worse! The | 


lady to whom you refer I never met in my travels ; 


she never saw me, nor I her. I know her, of course, | 


*T entreat your most gracious Majesty to allow 


me one more word.” 


“Quickly, then.” 

‘If any lady has been happy enough to attract 
Your Majesty's notice,’’ said Lord Crabtree, his 
head wagging from one side to the other, in deep 
distress; ‘if Your Majesty's eye has been captiva- 
ted by beauty—we old men know from experience 
how hard it is to restrain young blood ’’—(the king 
stamped his foot impatiently) —‘if Your Majesty 
| has any private attachment 64 
**Well, my lord! What then?” 


Lord Crabtree was in agony. The King’s last | 
| words seemed to admit of the existence of a private | 


attachment. The old lord had a thought to express, 

but he did not know how to shape it in words, 

** Your Majesty, consider, | implore you. Do not 
commit yourself. Do nothing rash.” 

‘Speak plainly, my lord. Say that 1 have a 
private attachment. Say that I have met a lady 
whom Ilove. Well?” 

} ‘Your Majesty,’ said Lord Crabtree, with tears 
in his eyes, “ would not surely think-—think of— 
of ed 

“ Of what, my lord? Speak out like a man.”’ 

“Ot marrying, Your Majesty’ Your Majesty 
would not surely think of that?” 

The King’s eyes glittered. 

‘* What else should I think of with reference to a 
woman whom I love ?”’ 

‘* Anything, Your Majesty,’’ cried Lord Crabtree, 
wringing his hands. ‘* Anything—anything! Women 
| are easily satisfied. What would a woman not 
| give for a king’s smile, for a king’s embrace! Your 

Majesty does not know —the honor of the royal no- 

tice—even, if the worst came to the worst, a mor- 
ganatic marriage—easily managed, Your Majesty, 
| easily ——’’ 
| But Lord Crabtree was obliged to pause in his 
floundering speech. The King’s strong hand had 
grasped his shoulders so firmly that he winced with 
pain. 

‘*Enough, my lord,’’ said Sassafras, in clear, 

scornful tones, ‘‘I forbid you to speak another 
| word. Leave me; and take with you this assur- 
| ance: No example of mine shall ever weaken or 
degrade in my people’s eyes the sanctity of the 
| marriage bond. | am but a man, and in this am no 
| better than the humblest of my subjects. What 
| would be crime in him is crime in me. No conveni- 
| ent winking of the eyes on the part of priests and 
| laymen can make it otherwise. The shame of a 
| left-handed marriage shall not rest upon my name. 
| When I marry, I marry with my right hand. And my 
| heart shall be in it!” 


IX. 


THE QUAMOCLITS AND THE WHORTLEBERRIES, 


| ROM the date of this conversation, Sassafras 
spent more time than ever in his private lodge, 
| and it was quite a common thing for the lords-in- 
waiting to be informed three and four times a 
week that His Majesty had gone to his lodge, and 
had given orders that he was not to be disturbed. 
The lodge began to be talked about, and queer 
things were said concerning it. With reference to 
the King’s conduct and his growing desire for 
seclusion, the lords-in-waiting, with Lord Crabtree 
at their head, decided in consultation that although 
matters were not as they should be, their wisest 
course at present was to humor his eccentric 
Majesty. When the Court Newsman asked Lord 
Crabtree what he should say in his daily report con- 
cerning the movements of the King, he was told to 
write: ‘‘ His Majesty walked in the royal grounds.”’ 
But this line was repeated so many times when 
Sassafras was not seen in the royal grounds, that it 
set tongues a-wagging even among the attendants, 
and it began to be a saying, when any one was ona 
sly expedition, that he was walking in the royal 
grounds. A bit of gossip, with the flavor of scandal 
in it, is as delightful to a duchess as to a washer- 
woman. Some of them even went so far as to wink 
at each other, and to touch their noses with their 
forefingers. 

But these Palace tongues wagged discreetly, and 
| a sort of Freemasonry was established in the wink- 
| ing of eyes and the touching of noses, to which only 

the select were admitted. Outside the Palace, 
tongues, eyes and noses were not so discreet. 
Numbers of people were busy putting two and two 
together, as the saying is. The saying was not 
sufficiently explicit in this mstance, for instead 
of putting two and two, the gossipers and tittle- 
tattlers were busy putting one and one together. 
And one was Sassatras and one was a lady. The 
presence of Sassafras was ulways necessary for the 
correct doing of the sum; the lady was sometimes 
changed. The misfortune was that all sorts of things 
got mixed up together, in consequence. One thing 
Jeads to another, it is true, but there is often not the 
slightest relationship between one and another. 

It had been intended that the proposed matrimo- 
nial alliance between King Sassafras and the Prin- 
ces Calla should be kept a profound secret; but 
| somehow or other the news leaked out, and it was 
— abroad that His Majesty declined to entertain 
the proposal, The ee ag of good repute said 
as little about it as possible, for political reasons, 
but the matter was not allowed to die out because 
they were silent. 

‘There resided in No-land a very prolific tribe, 
| whose family name was Quamoclit. Great numbers 
| of the members of this family were to be found 
| in every town, city, and hamlet of the kingdom. 

The smallest villages were not free from them. 
| Their prying eyes were in every street, and so 
| powerful were those eyes that they could pierce 
stone walls, and see what was going on inside; 
| their tongues wagged at every corner ; they stopped 
| at every convenient post, and touched noses, with 
| a knowing air. These Quamoclits made grand use 
| of their noses, for they poked them everywhere, 








| 
| 


as does all the world, as the daughter of a great especially in those places where they were least 
king, and that is all. She speaks not a word of my | wanted. They scented the news of the King’s re- 
language, nor I a word of hers. From the different | fusal to contract an alliance with the Princess Calla 
circumstances of our lives, from the opposite natures | as bees scent honey, and the owners of these clever 
of the peoples over whoin her royal father and I | features went round and about whispering to each 


reign, it is almost impossible that we can have one 
sentiment in common. Our jaws are very difierent ; 
our institutions are different; our religions are dif- 
ferent. I love my country ; I love my people, cut off | 
from them as it seems to me Lam. What would the 
world be but for love? and am I to be deprived of | 
it because I had the misfortune to be born a prince ? 
If 1 met with one of my own pec ple in whose breast | 
dwells all that is pure and good and innocent, and 
to whom my heart is drawn by that sweet sentiment | 
which humanizes the world, why should I not mate | 
with her?” 

Lord Crabtree clasped his hands, with a cry of | 
dismay which he could not check, and the King, | 
whose last words had been addressed to his own 
soul as it were, said sternly : 

“Mark me, my lord. This part of my life shall 
not ve measured fur ime. ‘hen L marry, I choose 
for myself |" 


| often absent from the Palace now! 


other, and making friends of each other's buttons, | 


which they contemplated with — affection 
as they tittle-tattled. So the King would not 
marry! they said to one another. Strange! was it 
not? (Here they winked.) There must be a reason 
for it. Oh, yes; there must be a reason for it. Do 
you know? Hm! Do you? (Here they touched 
their noses.) Well, we have heard something. 
Indeed! But it must not be repeated—no, not for 
the world. It was strange, and the more one 
thought of it the stranger it was. His wi ={ was 

(Here they 
looked mysteriously at one another.) Indeed? Oh, 
yes; for hours together. Perhaps he was in the 
alace all the while! Perhaps. Hm! hm! hm! 
Even Lord Crabtree was kept inthe dark. Curious! 
was it not? Then there is that lodge which he will 
allow no one but himself to enter. What tales those 
walls could tell if they could speak? Very mysteri- 


ous; very. A lady in the case. (Here they winked, 
and touched their noses, and lookea knowingly at 
|} one another, all at one time.) Hush-sh-sh! How 
} can you? Well, we did hear yesterday that—hm ! 
|} hm! hm! You won't tell anybody, will you! I had 
| it from—hm! hm! In strict confidence, you know, 

Thus they talked and whispered, and, as our 
ingenious brethren in the West would doubtless say, 





have their Quamoclits—are great at the turning of 
nouns into verbs. 

But these Quamoclits did still greater mischief. 
Some of them had newspapers of their own, or were 


| innuendoed. For our Western brethren—who also 





employed upon newspapers, and the King’s refusal 


‘*He is but a young man,” replied Coltsfoot; 
‘it would be most unjust to say that he is respon- 
the lust for pleasure and ease. He is much to be 
pitied.” 

‘*Truly,’’ said Sassafras, gravely. ‘I think so 
too. See here what they say about him.” 

Coltsfoot read the slanders in the paper which 
Sassafras handed to him, and said: 

** This is one of the reasons why I think the King 
is to be pitied. I have often seen the person who 
edits this paper.” 

‘Is he in earnest? Is he sincere ?’’ inquired Sas. 
safras, anxiously. 





of the hand of the Princess Calla was a pet theme 
in their leading articles and special correspondence. 
They stretched it wantonly as they would a piece 
of india-rubber, until they made rents and holes in | 
it. In a very short time it was twisted out of all 
resemblance to itself. 

There was another tribe in No-land to whom this 
dish was like the spice of Arabia. Whortleberry 
was the name of this tribe. These Whortleberries 
also possessed a@ newspaper or two, and in the 
columns of their papers the dish was served up in 
a hundred ways, with the very hottest seasoning. 

Some of these papers fell into the hands of King 
Sassafras. Some of the remarks which were made 
concerning him came to his knowledge. 

**Good God!” he cried. ‘Is it possible that I 
can be such a monster ?”’ 

Stung in the tenderest part of him-—hismanhood— 
he threw aside all counsel, and in direct opposition 
to the advice of his Confidential Worryers, he read 
and studied what was written about him. The more 
he read the more he was distressed. The more he 
heard the more he grieved. Had he, in his royal 
station, possessed a friend like Coltsfoot, he might 
have turned some of the experience he was gaining 
to good account; but he was surrounded by flat- 
terers and fawners and court parasites, who would 
have been well content to see him spend his life 
as his father had done. He blushed when he was 
told that his person was sacred, that he, above all 
other men, was watched over by a special Provi- 
dence, and that he was hedged round by divinity. 

‘If this be true,’ he mused, ‘‘I am something 
more than human.” 

He trembled from sensitive shame, for he knew 
that it was false. 

‘“* And yet,’ he thought, pursuing his reflections, 
‘‘ did not the barbarian ruler who lately visited No- 
land arrogate to himself the awful title of King of 
Kings? It is monstrous—monstrous and wicked! 
Surely that title can only be held by the Great and 
Merciful King whe rules over all!’ 

But if he mentally protested against being held 
up as a kind of sacred symbol—if he set aside (as 
he did, with scorn) the idea that his rights were 
more divine than those of other men, he was filled 
with just indignation by what he read concerning 
himself in the papers owned by the Whortleberries. 
According to these organs, he was either the 
feeblest fool that ever breathed, with soul so warped 
by the pursuit of sensual and sensuous pleasure as 
to be deaf and blind to the misery which sur- 
rounded him, or he was directly responsible and 
accountable for all the evil and suffering which 
existed in the land. 

‘If either of these be true,’’ he mused with 
troubled soul, ‘‘I am indeed less than human—more 
akin to brute than man.” 

He said to Coltsfoot : 

‘* What is your opinion of kings, Coltsfoot?”’ 

It was rarely that Coltstoot was in a light humor, 
but he happened to be so upon this occasion. 

‘“‘T myself,” he said, with a light laugh, ‘* hap- 
pened to put that very question once to an amiable 
cynic. He answered that they were necessary evils.’’ 

very nerve in Sassafras’s body tingled, quivered 
with pain. Although Coltsfoot had but repeated 
the words of-another man, and although he had 
spoken lightly, a slight dash of scorn in the 
speaker's tone tinged them with a personal bitter- 
ness, 

‘Of our King, now,” continued Sassafras, con- 
trolling his agitation, “Sassafras? What do you 
think of him?’ 

‘«T have never seen him.” 

“ But,” insisted Sassafras, ‘‘ yon have your idea 
concerning him. What do you think of him?’ 

‘* At the best,”’ replied Coltsfoot, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ he is nothing more thana puppet. Set 
aside the pomp and glitter which surround him, 
and he becomes, in himself and by himself, utterly 
insignificant.”’ 

The tone of indifference in which this was uttered | 
stung Sassafras more deeply even than Coltsfoot’s 
previous utterance. 

‘Js your opinion general?” he asked. 

* No; some few would express themselves in 
similar terms; a larger number would be more | 
violent in the same direction. On the other hand, | 
there are many thousands who regard King Sassa- 
fras with an admiration which approaches idolatry. 
There are ladies in the fashionable world who 
would think it no extravagance to kiss the ground 
he walks upon, and who see in him qualities so 
transcendent as to seriously warp their moral sense. 
To their minds, a king sanctifies whatever he 
touches. Let me tell you a story that is current. 
Some years since a prince of another land was sent 
upon his travels ; he was a person distinguished for 
good humor and amiability of disposition. He trav- 
eled the world, and opportunities were given to 
him of seeing what no other man had seen in a 
lifetime, and he was received everywhere with 

rand demonstrations, and was cordially welcomed. 
n a certain flourishing city, a dependency of the 
empire of which he was a representative, the fash- 
ionable men and women—especially the latter— 
went almost mad in the ecstasy of their admiration. 
Towels that he wiped his hands upon were torn 
into fragments, and the pieces were taken home by 
the ladies as relics; the énds of the cigarettes he 
smoked were picked up as he threw them away, 
and religiously preserved. It would be the same, 
I doubt not, with our own King Sassatras. He is 
to them a visible god, whom they worship, not with 
indifference and languor, as most of them worship in 
the churches, but with an enthusiasm which is as 
lamentable as it is extravagant.’’ Coltsfoot paused 
for a few moments; his light mood had passed | 
away, and he was now serious and thoughtful. ‘ It 
may be said by many unprejudiced lookers-on that 
these are harmless follies ; 1 difler from them. The 
persons who practice them are seriously in earnest, 
and they belong to the classes which set the fashions 
for the people—the fashions in conduct and be- 
havior at home and in the streets—the fashions in 
dress (in itself an educator), and even in morals, a 
convertible word, unfortunately, nowadays. The 
lowly are taught always to aspire, to look up, and 
they look up to these persons, and aspire to their 
follies. 1 would promote mirth, pleasure, and 
rational enjoyment by every means in my power ; 
but I would set my heel upon these sinful extrava- 
gances, which are practiced by persons whose 
education and position should teach them how to 
make better use of the advantages they enjoy. 
There are in life sweeter fashions than these to 
follow.” 








‘* Is the King to plame for all these things?’’ said | 


Sassafras, with downcast looks. 


“‘T should be sorry to shake hands with him,” 
replied Coltsfoot. ‘* He does what pays him best. 
Before he became a paper politician he gained a 
name among the poor and ignorant by writing lewd 
stories—stories which strike at the very foundation 
of morality, and which are a disgrace to the litera- 
ture of No-land. But the people have worthier 
champions than he, and some of their cheap weekly 
yapers which I could name, and which circulate 
argely among them, are doing honest and whole- 
some work, which is bearing good fruit to-day, 
and will bear better by-and-by. But enough of 
this. Let us go and see our little fiddlers.” 


- * * . * * 


Turn we from these troublous matters. A quieter, 
sweeter theme invites us. While the wild winds 
are raging in one place, light breezes float in 
another, where the storm-tossed soul can find 
repose. Cast your eyes over the world, and you 
will see in the same moment the white snow falling, 
and the bright rose unfolding its leaves—the brown 
leaves fluttering to the ground in the sad, pensive 
light of an evening in Autumn, and the green 
branches, with the dew glistening upon them, 
laughing into bud in the light of a sweet, fresh 
morning in Spring. 


X. 


SWEET IS THE AIR NOW AND FOR EVER; HEART 
WHISPESS LOW, CHANGE WILL COME NEVER ! 


HE old country lane is sweet with the fragrance 

of a bright mid-summer. The hedgerows are 

beautiful in their luxuriance of wild rose, bluebell, 

and honeysuckle. Myriad tiny blossoms, with eyes 

of scarlet and purple and gold, are peeping out 

beneath the richly laden thickets, and smiling in the 
face of the drowsy clouds. 

Here and there are clusters of tiny silver eyes. 
At a little distance they look like pure white tears, 
They might be, for before the sun rose this morn- 
ing the rain fell. And as it fell it stirred everything 
into life, and brought out the most precious odors 
of all the sweet-smelling plants. When the fragrant 
air, on its way to the clouds, reached the nests of 
the waking birds, they stretched their wings and 
bathed in it, piping their blithest notes. 

In a very small and very old cottage, so covered 
with ivy and moss as to warrant the fancy that it 
must have grown out of the earth as the flowers 
and trees do, sits an old woman shelling peas. 
Every now and then she looks out of window. A 
yellow basin is in her lap, and the freshly gathered 
ee. peas are in a wicker basket by her side; her 
yrown, bony fingers never cease from their task. 
The window by which she is sitting is open, and 
she is almost within arm’s reach of a young girl, 
who sits in the cottage porch in a framework of 
creeping honeysuckle. ‘the twining plants bend 
about her and above her wooingly. She is as fair 
as the Summer day, as sweet as the air which 
steals through the porch to kiss her, and then 
wanders on rejoicing. 

Her pretty lips are parted, so that you may catch 
a glimpse of her pearly teeth® the light in her soft 
and luminous eyes seems to be turned inwards, as 
though she is looking on her soul; a happy sigh 
escapes her bosom now and then. She is day- 
dreaming, but it would not be possible to picture 
her dreams. Say that they are composed of sweet, 
warm color, which makes the present and the 
future beautiful and peaceful; say that Summer is 
in her soul, and all is said that can be said. 

Her name is Bluebell. Dame Endive is the name 
of the old woman. 

In this rustic cottage dwell four persons: Spring 
and Winter in the persons of Bluebell and Dame 
Endive ; Coltsfoot, Dame Endive’s son; and Ragged 
Robin, Bluebell's brother. 

There are four rooms in the cottage—two above, 
two below. The room above the porch, the win- 
dow of which, with its closely-latticed panes, you 
see peeping out of its green nest, is the bedroom 
occupied by Bluebell and Dame Endive. The 
room behind that, which looks down upon a small 
kitchen-garden from which the peas have been 
gathered, is the sleeping-room of Ragged Robin. 
Coltsfoot sleeps in a little room behind his school- 
house, which is not at a great distance from the 
cottage. 

Bluebell is making baskets with slender reeds and 
willows, and differently-colored grasses ; she is very 
cunning and clever in the weaving of them, and 
seems to invest them with something of her own 
grace, and beauty, and freshness. They are very 
fragile, and require delicate handling ; but they are 
so pretty that Dame Endive finds a ready sale for 
them in the market that is held once a week about 
two miles distant from the cottage. Ladies buy 
them as well as country-women, and they grace 
many a drawing-room round about. Dame Endive, 
who has led a hard-working industrious life, is very 
happy to have something to do in her old age— 
something, too, that brings in money towards the 
expenses of the household. ‘The baskets are light, 
and easy to carry, and on the market-day Bluebell 
hangs them about the old woman’s breast and 
shoulders, and she starts in the early morning, 4 
living network of bright moving color. The baskets 
are of various shapes—very fantastic some of them 
—and as the old woman moves slowly along, &%- 
sisted by her crutch-stick, she makes quite a picture. 
When she stops to rest, the birds hover about her, 
and scme who have grown familiar with her are 
bold enough to perch upon the baskets that hang 
from the old woman's back, and enjoy a ride with- 
out peying for it. 

“The day is beautiful, my dear,’ pipes Dame 
Endive, from her window. 

Bluebell awakes from her dream, and nods and 
smiles. She is as beautiful and as happy as the 
day. She wears a light cotton dress, with a small 
lilac sprig; her hair has escaped from its confine- 
ment, and garlands her neck. Dame Endive’s cot 
ten dress is of a darker hue, and her white hair Is 
inclosed im’a cap as white. This, although it is the 
middle of the week, is a gala day. Eighteen years 
ago Bluebell was born. : 

‘Coltsfoot will give his schoolchildren a half: 
holiday,” says Dame Endive, in her shrill voice. 

‘*How do you know, mother?’ asks Bluebell. 
‘Did he tell you?’ 

**No, my dear; but he'll doit. [I don’t need my 
son to tell me things. 1 can read him though | 
can’t read — and though my old eyes are not 
as good as they were.”’ 

( To ve continued), 


sible for the bad systems which have grown out of 





| 


